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THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE IN 
REFORMATION AND IN BARTHIAN THEOLOGY 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


N our time as in the days of the Reformation, the doctrine 

of holy Scripture presents crucial problems of fundamental 
significance for theology and the church. The problems differ, 
to be sure, as do the times. The relation of Scripture to eccle- 
siastical authority was the burning question of the sixteenth 
century. Our problems have come to center about the relation 
of Scripture to scientific inquiry, the term ‘‘scientific’’ being 
understood in the broadest possible sense, including the 
“spiritual’’ as well as the natural sciences, and philosophy 
as well as the special sciences. The problems concerning the 
authority of Scripture facing the Christian theologian of our 
generation consequently display a theoretical character which 
distinguishes them from the more directly practical nature 
of the problems confronted by the Reformers. This is not 
to say that our problems are not intensely practical in the 
strictest sense of the term. To the contrary, vital issues are 
involved in which the very foundation of the church’s existence 
is at stake. Yet these issues oblige us to make inquiry into 
theoretical questions relating to the connection between Scrip- 
ture and human knowledge in general which are foreign to 
the problematics of the sixteenth century. It goes without 
saying that the views of Scripture adopted by Karl Barth 
and other twentieth century writers influenced by him have 
been formulated in terms of these questions, or at least with 
them as a background. Concretely, these issues involve mat- 
ters of literary and historical criticism of Scripture most 
directly and, less directly but no less importantly, questions 
concerning the relations of Scripture revelation to the results 
of the special sciences in general. Underlying all these par- 
ticular issues is the basic question of the relation of Scripture 
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revelation to human knowledge as such, especially as human 
knowledge has come to be conceived in modern epistemology. 
The movements popularly called Barthianism and the New 
Orthodoxy cannot be understood apart from references to 
these questions. Neither may an intelligent formulation of 
Reformed orthodoxy in our times disregard these issues. 

Underlying the particular issues raised by the development 
of modern science and philosophy, there remains the perennial 
problem of the seat of authority in religion. In this there is 
involved the basic theological and philosophical issues of the 
relationship between reason and revelation. In this respect, 
our problem is not a new one and in no essential manner does 
it differ from the problem of the Reformers. In any case, the 
doctrine of the Reformers on this point may well shed light 
upon our problem and may be fruitfully compared or con- 
trasted with contemporary conceptions such as those of Barth- 
ianism or Neo-Orthodoxy. Our purpose in this article is to 
concentrate on one specific yet critical point, the inspiration 
of Scripture. Our intention is to compare the views of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, particularly Luther and 
Calvin, with those of Karl Barth and other contemporary 
authors of kindred views, with the aim of bringing to light 
the radically divergent conceptions held by the two groups 
of thinkers. 

This aim is peculiarly pertinent in view of the fact that 
Barthian writers frequently tend to identify their view of 
Scripture with that of the sixteenth century Reformers, espe- 
cially Luther, in contrast to the doctrine on inspiration de- 
veloped by the theologians of the succeeding era of Protestant 
orthodoxy. Thus Barth himself writes: ‘“The task set us of 
to-day, with all profound respect for the work achieved by 
orthodoxy, and with all understanding of the ultimate inten- 
tions of this service, must consist, in contrast thereto and by 
fresh adoption of Luther’s thought, in taking proclamation in 
particular with seriousness as the Church’s act, in and through 
which service should be rendered not to man but to God, in 
and through which God comes to express himself; and then, 
starting from that point, we must understand once more, that 
and in what sense first the Bible, and first of all revelation, 
is really God’s Word. It was at this point, before the inrush 
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of the catastrophe of the 18th century, that forgetfulness set 
in’.* Likewise Barth writes of the doctrine of inspiration 
held by writers of the type of Johann Gerhard and Francis 
Turretine that it shows the absence “of the Reformers’ insight 
into the dynamics of the mutual relationships between the 
three forms’ of the Word of God, proclaimed, written and 
revealed. For him the doctrine of inspiration further ‘‘signifies 
a freezing up of the connection between Scripture and rev- 
elation’’.? 

It is worth observing that Barth is far from introducing a 
novel element into the theological situation when he contrasts 
the attitude of the Reformers toward Scripture with the con- 
ception of orthodoxy. He is simply following in the train of 
a host of liberal writers. So Charles Augustus Briggs had 
written, ‘It is well known that Calvin and Luther and other 
reformers recognized errors in the Scriptures; that Baxter, 
Rutherford, and other Puritans of the second reformation were 
not disturbed by them ... ’3 In an appendix, Briggs cites 
passages from these and other authors in support of his con- 
tention.* Likewise J. H. Thayer asserted, ‘‘It was not before 
the polemic spirit became rife in the controversies which fol- 
lowed the Reformation that the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the ‘Word of God’ and the record of that word became 
obliterated, and the pestilent tenet gained currency that the 
Bible is absolutely free from every error of every sort’’.s With 
reference to Luther, we read in A. Schleiff’s theological-exeget- 
ical introduction to the ninth volume of Luther’s Deutsche 
Bibel: ‘‘Wenn Luther also darauf drangt, dass nur der durch 
das geschriebene Wort an die Hand gegebene ‘Verstand’ Be- 
rechtigung haben kann, so hat das auf keinen Fall mit der 
Verbalinspiration etwas zu tun. Wenn er in seiner spateren 
Zeit von der hebraischen Sprache sagt, Gott habe ’sie allein 


* Barth, Karl: The Doctrine of the Word of God (New York, Scribners, 
1936), p. 140. 

2 Ibid., p. 139. Cf. Emil Brunner: The Theology of Crisis (New York, 
Scribners, 1930), pp. 18-22. 

3 Briggs, Charles A.: The Bible, the Church and the Reason (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1892), p. 112. 

4 Ibid., pp. 215 ff. 

5’ Thayer, Joseph H.: The Change of Attitude Towards the Bible, pp. 62 f., 
quoted by Briggs, op. cit., p. 231. 
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gesprochen und geschrieben, der sol sie auch allein deuten 
und auslegen, wo es not ist’ (W. 53,644), so ist dies nicht 
jenes Dogma der Verbalinspiration; jede Sprache tragt in 
ihrer besonderen Form die Inkarnation Gottes. Dass es Wort 
gibt, das ‘Wort Gottes’ ist, macht nicht den Buchstaben des 
Wortes zum Herren, gibt nicht ihm einen absoluten Wert. 
Es ist ‘die Sprache, rede und stym eine gabe Gottis wie andere 
gaben, als die Frucht von den bewmen’ (W. 24,4). Das Wort 
ist eine Frucht, die des Fruchtgebers, Gottes, Gabe enthalt 
und ist; es ist nicht selbst Frucht-Trager und Geber. Die 
Lehre von der Verbalinspiration bis in die einzelnen Punkte 
des hebraischen Textes hinein aber nahm erst die Orthodoxie 
wieder auf. Luther lehnt sie ... ab.’ 

Are these claims of liberal and Barthian writers just? May 
they be verified by a critical scrutiny of the writings of the 
Reformers themselves? It is to this interesting as well as 
important inquiry that we would now address ourselves. First, 
however, it should be made clear that we do not engage upon 
this study with the presupposition of an absolute authority 
in the doctrine of the Reformers. Excellent men as they were, 
Luther and Calvin were not inspired men. They could there- 
fore have erred in their views of the authority and inspiration 
of Scripture, as they did err, e.g., in their view of the sabbath. 
Nevertheless, it must be granted that an anomalous situation 
would result, were it shown that the orthodox thinkers of 
the Lutheran and Reformed confessions had departed from 
the position of Luther and Calvin on the fundamental issue 
of the authority of Scripture. Liberal and Neo-Orthodox 
writers would also be deprived of a specious pretext for over- 
looking the heterodox character of their position, were it 
demonstrated that they have not the slightest ground for 
appealing to the Reformers as setting a precedent for their 
denial of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

We will first examine the doctrine of the Reformers, espe- 
cially of Luther and Calvin, with special reference to the 
question of verbal inspiration. Then we must attempt a 


§ Schleiff, A., in Luther’s Deutsche Bibel IX* (Weimar, 1939), p. xxX1, 
quoted by Reu, M.: Luther and the Scriptures (Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg 
Press, 1944), pp. 167 f. 
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formulation of the Neo-Orthodox position, with particular 
reference to the views of Karl Barth. Finally, we may observe 
some striking contrasts between the two conceptions. 


I. LUTHER AND CALVIN ON INSPIRATION 


We need not be surprised to find Luther and Calvin holding 
a high view of the inspiration of Scripture. On this basis 
alone was it possible for them to carry out their task of re- 
forming the church. The authority of the church could be 
challenged only by appeal to a superior authority. Hence 
the stress laid by Luther and Calvin on scriptura sola as the 
foundation of their reformatory work. The objective char- 
acter of Scripture authority was also emphasized by them in 
opposition to the subjectivism of the spiritualistic movements 
of their times represented chiefly by the Anabaptists. In 
opposing the false objectivism of the Church of Rome and 
the false subjectivism of the Anabaptists alike, the great 
Reformers of the sixteenth century stood firmly on the im- 
pregnable rock of holy Scripture. Under these circumstances 
it was only natural that there should be developed by the 
Reformers a doctrine of Scripture and of its inspiration corre- 
sponding to that taught by Scripture itself, as Barth himself 
acknowledges.’ 


a. Barth’s Conception of the Reformers’ Views. 


In seeming contrast to the passages cited above from the 
first half-volume of the Kirchliche Dogmatik, in which Barth 
appears to deny that the Reformers taught the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration, in the second half-volume he acknowledges 


7 In the exhaustive discussion of the history of the doctrine of inspiration 
in the second half-volume of the first volume of his Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
Barth writes thus: ‘‘Was im 16. Jahrhundert geschehen ist, hat sich als 
Reformation der Kirche auch dadurch ausgewiesen, dass es jetzt mit der 
Wiederherstellung der Geltung und Herrschaft entsprechenden neuen Lesen, 
Verstehen und Erklaren der Schrift gekommen ist. Im gleichen Zug nun 
aber auch zu einer der Schrift selbst entsprechenden Lehre von der Schrift 
und ihrer Inspiration im Besonderen’’. Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes, Zweiter 
Halbband (Zollikon, Verlag der Evangelischen Buchhandlung, 1938), 
p: S77. 
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that they made their own the proposition of the inspiration, 
even of the verbal inspiration, of the Bible without objection 
or reservation, with the use of the formula that God is the 
Author of the Bible and, on occasion, with the representation 
of dictation. The seeming contrast in Barth’s conceptions of 
the view of the Reformers is more a matter of terminology 
than of content. Barth is careful to distinguish between 
Verbalinspiration and Verbalinspiriertheit the latter being 
“understood no longer as grace but as a piece of higher 
nature’”’.? It is only in opposition to this orthodox view of 
the Word of God as actually incorporated in the words of 
Scripture that Barth is willing to speak of verbal inspiration 
as taught by Scripture itself or by the Reformers. 

Though Barth’s assertion of verbal inspiration may not 
be accepted “‘unbedenklich und vorbehaltlos”’, in that it is 
radically qualified by his dialectical method, such is not the 
case with the assertions made by the Reformers, those cited 
by Barth included. The statements from Luther’s early lec- 
tures on Romans (1515-1516) are decisive for his position 
that every word of Scripture is of God and is to be received 
in faith.t*° So also toward the end of his life, in his Kurzes 


8 Idem, ‘“‘Die Reformatoren haben sich den Satz von der Inspiration, 
und zwar von der Verbalinspiration der Bibel, wie er ja auch in den von 
uns zu grunde gelegten Paulusstellen explizit und implizit enthalten ist, 
unbedenklich und vorbehaltlos, auch mit der Formel, dass Gott der Autor 
der Bibel sei, gelegentlich auch mit Verwendung der Vorstellung von 
einem den biblischen Schriftstellern widerfahrenen Diktat zu eigen 
gemacht’’. 

9 Ibid., p. 575: “Ist die inspiration nur eingeordnet in jenen Kreislauf 
von Gottes Offenbarwerden durch den Geist bis zu unserem eigenen Er- 
leuchtetwerden durch denselben Geist, dann mag und dann muss die 
zwischen dort und hier, zwischen Gott und uns vermittelnde Inspiration 
der biblischen Zeugen sehr bestimmt als Realinspiration nicht nur, sondern 
wirklich als Verbalinspiration verstanden werden. Aber eben das fragt 
sich: ob man sie nicht schon frith aus diesem Kreislauf geliést und als eine 
zwar der Gnade Gottes zu verdankende, aber nun doch gar nicht mehr 
als Gnade, sondern als ein Stiick héherer Natur verstandene Verbalin- 
spiriertheit aufgefasst hat?”’ 

7° Luther: Werke, Weimar ed., 56, 253: Vt omne verbum vocale, per 
quemcumque dicatur, Velut Domino ipso dicente, suscipiamus, credamus, 
cedamus et humiliter subiiciamus nostrum sensum. Sic enim Iustificabimur 
et non aliter. Cf. 56, 249, 20 ff.: fides enim consistit in indiuisibili, aut 
ergo tota est et omnia credenda credit aut nulla, si vnum non credit. 
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Bekenntnis vom heiligen Sakrament (1544), he wrote: ‘“There- 
fore it is true, absolutely and without exception, that every- 
thing is believed or nothing is believed. The Holy Ghost 
does not suffer himself to be separated or divided so that 
he should teach and cause to be believed one doctrine rightly 
and another falsely ... For all heretics are of this kind: at 
first they deny only one article but afterward all must be 
denied. It is as with a ring; if it has only one defect, it can 
no longer be used; and if a bell cracks in only one place it 
does not any longer sound and is useless’’.*" The second and 
fourth chapters of Dr. M. Reu’s book, Luther and the Scriptures 
contain abundant citations to the same effect from all periods 
of Luther’s writings. 

Barth also quotes decisive passages from Calvin’s writings. 
The seventh chapter of Book I of the Institutes asserts that 
the Scriptures have “‘come down from heaven as if the living 
words of God themselves were heard in them’’,” that ‘“‘God 
is the Author of it (z.e., the doctrine). The principal proof, 
therefore, of the Scriptures is everywhere derived from the 
character of the Divine Speaker’’ and that ‘‘we esteem the 
certainty, that we have received it from God’s own mouth 
by the ministry of men, to be superior to that of any human 
judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive perception of 
God himself in it’’.*4 In Calvin’s sermon on II Timothy 3:16 f.5 
the designation of God as the Author of Scripture recurs 
repeatedly, and in his commentary on the same passage, 
Barth hears the echo of a voice out of the early church,” 
when Calvin writes: ‘“This is the principle, which distinguishes 
our religion from all others, that we know that God has spoken 
to us, and are firmly persuaded that the prophets spoke not 
from their own mind, but, as they were instruments of the 


1 Luther, Werke, 54, 158, 21 ff., cited in Reu, M., Luther and the Scrip- 
tures, pp. 55, 148. 

12E caelo fluxisse acsi vivae ipsae Dei voces illic exaudirentur. (Inst. 
5 4,:2 

* Autorem eius esse Deum. Itaque summa scripturae probatio passim 
a Dei loquentis persona sumitur (ib., 7, 4). 

4 Constituimus (non secus acsi ipsius Dei numen illic intueremur) 
hominum ministerio ab ipsissimo Dei ore ad nos fluxisse. 

3 Corpus Reformatorum, 54, 283 f. 

6 Barth, op. cit., pp. 577 f. 
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Holy Spirit, they brought forth only those things which had 
been entrusted to them from heaven; whosoever, therefore, 
will profit in the Scriptures, let him first of all establish this 
in himself, that the law and the prophets are not a doctrine 
delivered by the will of men, but dictated by the Holy Spirit’’.*7 

Barth is evidently conscious that the prima facie witness 
of these citations from Calvin is in favor of the view of verbal 
inspiration which he rejects as mantic-mechanical or docetic, 
inasmuch as it denies the truly human character of the Bible. 
He feels obliged to remark that in the context of Calvin’s 
thought, statements such as those to which exception was 
taken in the writings of Augustine and Gregory the Great, 
are no longer dangerous."® 

Barth’s further discussion of the Reformers’ doctrine of 
inspiration betrays the tendency to read into history the 
peculiar traits of his own systematic constructions. He pro- 
ceeds to assert that the Reformers viewed the inspiration of 
the Bible as inspiration by the Holy Ghost, therefore not 
as some sort of a miracle, therefore not as comparable with 
any other supposed or real inspiration. Barth stresses the 
content of the biblical witness as inspiring the authors of 
Scripture, and appeals to Luther’s christological view of the 
Scriptures.’ The doctrine of inspiration is thus restored as 


7 C. R., 52, 383: Hoc principium est, quod religionem nostram ab aliis 
omnibus discernit, quod scimus Deum nobis loquutum esse, certoque 
persuasi sumus, non ex suo sensu loquutos esse prophetas, sed, ut erant 
Spiritus sancti organa tantum protulisse, quae coelitus mandata fuerunt; 
quisquis ergo vult in scripturis proficere, hoc secum inprimis constituat, 
legem et prophetas non esse doctrinam hominum arbitrio proditam, sed 
a Spiritu sancto dictatam. 

8 Barth, op. cit., p. 578: ‘“‘Es ist klar dass die Fragen, die wir angesichts 
der entsprechenden Satze Augustins and Gregor des Grossen aufgeworfen 
haben, an sich auch hier aufgeworfen werden kénnten. Wir werden aber 
gleich sehen, dass sie hier in einem Zusammenhang stehen, der sie faktisch 
ungefahrlich macht. Eine mantisch-mechanische ebenso wie eine doketische 
Auffassung der Bibelinspiration liegen tatsaichlich trotz der Verwendung 
jener Begriffe nicht im Bereich des calvinischen Denkens’’. 

*9 Idem: ‘‘Die Reformatoren haben wieder eingesehen und ausgesprochen, 
dass die Inspiration der Bibel als Inspiration durch den Heiligen Geist 
Gottes darum nicht irgendein Mirakel, darum nicht mit irgendwelcher 
anderen angeblichen oder wirklichen Inspiration vergleichbar ist, weil sie 
auf dem Verhialtnis der biblischen Zeugen zu dem héchst bestimmten 
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a divine mystery resting upon the incomprehensibility of 
God.?° Barth finds Calvin less clear on this point than Luther, 
yet Calvin also stresses the organic relation between the in- 
spiration of the biblical writers and their personal experience 
of faith.” Barth’s conclusion is that for the Reformers the 
question of the inspired Word was at the same time the ques- 
tion of the inspiring and reigning matter. For them the Bible 
was no revealed oracle book, but a witness of revelation 
inseparable from its object.” 

That the Reformers did not view the process of inspiration 
as taking place in a vacuum without relation to the personal 
faith of the inspired writers, and above all to the Object of 
that faith, may and must be acknowledged. It is also true 
that the Reformers were far from regarding the product of 
inspiration as a set of isolated propositions, intelligible in 
isolation from one another or from their own content. If this 
be all Barth means to assert, it is unquestionably true and, 


Inhalt ihres Zeugnisses beruht, weil es recht eigentlich dieser Inhalt ist, 
der sie inspiririert, d. h. in ihrem Reden und Schreiben des Heiligen Geistes 
teilhaftig und also ihre Schrift zur Heiligen Schrift gemacht hat. Nicht 
aus sich selbst, sondern — so hat besonders Luther immer wieder hervor- 
gehoben — von Christus als ihrem Herrn und K@6nig her hat die Schrift 
ihre Klarheit als géttliches Wort und muss sie es auch fiir uns immer 
wieder bekommen”’. 

20 Tdem: ‘‘Eben damit wird aber die Lehre von der Bibelinspiration 
wiederhergestellt als die Lehre von einem unserem Zugriff entzogenen 
und gerade so wahrhaften und heilsamen géttlichen Geheimnis. Denn: 
Deus incomprehensibilis.” 

at Idem: ‘‘Es ist festzustellen, dass Calvin von dieser riickwartigen Seite 
der Sache etwas weniger deutlich und eindringlich geredet hat als Luther 
... Es geht auch nach Calvin der Inspiration der biblischen Schriftsteller 
als Ausriistung zum Reden bzw. Schreiben des Wortes Gottes voran eine 
ihrem, Herzen eingetragene firma certitudo hinsichtlich der Géttlichkeit der 
Erfahrungen, auf die hin sie dann redeten und schrieben. Semper enim 
Deus indubiam fecit verbo suo fidem. Es ist klar, dass auch unsere Erkennt- 
nis ihrer Inspiration sich urspriinglich und eigentlich auf diesen Grund, 
auf dem sie selber standen, begriinden muss. (Jmstit. I 6, 2)”. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 578 f.: ‘‘Es war also die Frage nach dem inspirierten Wort 
bei den Reformatoren als solche immer zugleich die Frage nach der das 
Wort inspirierenden und regierenden Sache. Es war ihnen gerade die 
wortlich inspirierte Bibel durchaus kein offenbartes Orakelbuch, sondern 
ein von seinen Gegenstand her und auf seinen Gegenstand hin und in 
Gemiassheit dieses Gegenstandes zu interpretierendes Zeugnis der Offen- 
barung”’. 
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equally unquestionably, superfluous. We would rather inter- 
pret Barth as intending to say something significant, in which 
case the trend of his argument appears to suggest that the 
Reformers share his own reluctance to admit an objective 
deposit of truth accurately expressed in the words of Scripture. 
Scripture witnesses to Christ to be sure. What Christian is 
there that will not unite with Luther in asking Tolle Christum 
e scripturis, quid amplius in illis invenies??3 But what is the 
ground for supposing that Luther, not to speak of Calvin, 
considered it honoring to Christ that Scripture should speak 
inaccurately or inconsistently concerning him or that Scrip- 
ture should speak anything which in the last analysis must 
not be regarded as concerning him? Barth has simply taken 
over the dubious apologetics of the line of liberal Lutheran 
writers who have appealed to Luther’s Christocentric attitude 
in support of their depreciation of the written Word. It 
remains unproved that Luther acknowledged any antithesis 
between the written and the incarnate Word such as liberal 
and Barthian writers claim.”4 

In passing, note should also be taken of an anti-supernat- 
uralistic attitude underlying Barth’s criticism of the orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration. That appears in his objection to the 
miraculous character of inspiration, as distinct from his own 
irrationalistic conception of mystery. Together with his denial 
of this supernaturalistic conception to the Reformers must 
be coupled his severe criticism of it as it appeared in the high 
orthodoxy of the seventeenth century.» Notwithstanding the 
fact that Barth has been criticised by Tillich for the ‘‘Supra- 
naturalism” of his theology,” on the crucial question of in- 
spiration, Barth stands shoulder to shoulder with Tillich on 
anti-supernaturalistic ground. 


73 Luther, De Servo Arbitrio, 1525, W. A., 18, 606, 24, cited by Barth, 
op. cit., p. 578. 

24 F.g., Kahnis, Lutherische Dogmatik, III (Leipzig, 1868), pp. 142 ff., 
cited by Reu, op. cit., pp. 201 ff., especially at the end. 

5 Barth, op. cit., pp. 580 ff. E.g., “‘Der streng supranaturalistische Char- 
acter der Sitze ... ist geeignet, eine optische Tduschung hervorzurufen”’. 
“Der Fehler dieser Orthodoxie — der um so gefahrlicher ist, weil er vermége 


’ 





seiner supranaturalistische Gestalt wie ein Vorzug aussehen kann”’. 
76 Tillich, Paul: ‘‘What is Wrong with the ‘Dialectic’ Theology”, in 
Journal of Religion, XV (1935), 127-145. 
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Very characteristic of Barth’s method of historical exegesis 
is his attempt to find in the Reformers support for his dis- 
tinctive view of the contribution made by the work of the 
Spirit in the reader and hearer of Scripture to the inspiration 
of Scripture itself.27, Not only Luther, but also Calvin is 
especially lively at this point. God himself produces the 
correspondence between what the Word of Apostles and 
Prophets was for them and what it is for us.?* Barth here 
confuses the inspiration of Scripture with the inward testimony 
of the Holy Spirit to the Scripture and proceeds to ascribe 
this same confusion to the Reformers. The confusion in 
Barth’s thought on this matter is symptomatic of the pre- 
dominant subjectivistic component in his dialectic which 
excludes from the circle of his concepts the notion of an ob- 
jectively given revelation. Barth’s own conception is intel- 
ligible in the light of the development of the dialectical method 
of thinking in post-Kantian German philosophy. It is not 
intelligible, however, that the Reformers thought in the 
categories of such a subjectivistic dialectic. Yet this is the 
Procrustean bed into which Barth would force the views of 
Luther and Calvin. It must not be denied that in the Re- 
formers, especially in Calvin, there is a striking polarity and 
organic relationship between the Word and the Spirit.?? Yet 
it may never be forgotten that one aspect of this relationship 


27 Barth, op. cit., p. 579: ‘‘Die Reformatoren haben auch nach der anderen 
Seite den Zusammenhang wieder hergestellt, in welchem die Bibelinspira- 
tion verstanden werden muss. Es kann, wie Luther an unzahligen Stellen 
eingeschirft hat, das durch den Geist eingegebene Schriftwort nur dadurch 
als Wort Gottes erkannt werden, dass das in ihm geschenene Werk des 
Geistes wieder gescheht und weitergeht, d. h. auch an seinen HGrern oder 
Lesern Ereignis wird. Wie wollte Gott anders denn als durch Gott selbst 
erkannt werden?” 

28 Jdem: ‘‘Und hier ist nun der Punkt, an welchem auch Calvin besonders 
lebhaft wurde. Seine (Jnstit., I, 7, 4 und im Kommentar zu 2. Tim. 3:16, 
C. R. 52, 383 entwickelte) Anschauung war diese: Es besteht eine genaue 
Entsprechung zwischen der Gewissheit, in der das Wort der Apostel und 
Propheten in sich bzw. fiir sie selbst Gottes Wort war, und der Gewissheit, 
in der es als solches auch uns einleuchtet. Hier wie dort kann nur Gott 
fiir Gott zeugen”’. 

29 The passage from Jnst., I, 9, 3, cited by Barth clearly shows this. Yet 
Calvin is here arguing chiefly against the Anabaptists, the subjectivists 
of his own time. 
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is the dependence of the inward testimony on the inspiration 
of Scripture. The Spirit testifies not to a Scripture that 
becomes Scripture only by that testimony. He testifies rather 
to a Scripture that is already Scripture, because inspired by 
the same Spirit. Faith is likewise directed toward the Word of 
God present in Scripture, not to a Word that comes into being 
only as faith is in exercise.3° Barth early grappled with this 
difficulty in the first half-volume of the Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
where he wrote: “‘The Bible therefore becomes God’s Word 
in this event and it is to its being in this becoming that the 
tiny word ‘is’ relates, in the statement that the Bible zs God’s 
Word. It does not become God’s Word because we accord it 
faith, but, of course, because it becomes revelation for us. 
But its becoming revelation for us beyond all our faith, its 
being the Word of God also against our unbelief, we can, of 
course, allow to be true and confess as true in us and for us 
only in faith, in faith against unbelief, in the faith in which 
we look away from our faith and unbelief to the act of God, 
but in faith and not in unbelief. And therefore precisely not 
in abstraction from the act of God, in virtue of which the 
Bible must from time to time become His Word to us.” 
Notwithstanding the subtlety of Barth’s dialectic and the 
psychological acuteness of the analysis of faith’s relation to 
its object, Barth has not escaped the antinomy between the 
subjective act of faith requiring an object independent of 
itself, which latter Barth cannot really admit. The act of 
God in which he seeks transcendent objectivity is pure ab- 
straction when lacking reference to a concrete objective 
revelation. Could Barth succeed in finding the objectivity 
lacking in the creation, namely in Scripture, in the Creator, 
t.e., in the Creator’s gracious act, his transcendence would 
at once become immanence in the most overt pantheistic 
sense. Inasmuch as objectivity is the correlative of subjec- 
tivity, the transfer of objectivity from the creature to the 
Creator involves the ascription of an essential component of 
the structure of the created world to the being of God, with 


3° Against the Anabaptists Calvin insists that the Spirit of God is to be 
recognised in sua imagine quam Scripturis imfressit (I, 9, 2). The inward 
testimony presupposes this outward impression. 

3t Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 124. 
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the consequent obliteration of the boundary line between 
the finite and the infinite which Barth claims for a starting 
point. From this negative dialectic Barth cannot extricate 
himself. 


b. The Orthodox Conception of the Reformers’ Views. 


Nothing is more certain than that the historical vantage 
point of the historian determines his interpretation of history. 
As Barth has used the framework of his system to provide 
the categories of his exposition of the Reformers’ views, so 
orthodoxy likewise uses its systematic apparatus, an apparatus 
developed in post-reformation history, to expound the Re- 
formers’ doctrine. Whether Barth or orthodoxy is justified 
in so doing is a question to be decided on systematic rather 
than historical grounds. If it be true that Barth has recaptured 
the vital message of the Reformers and that orthodoxy allowed 
it to be petrified in a rational system, then there is an ultimate 
justification of Barth’s construction of their views. On the 
other hand, if orthodoxy was the logical development of the 
Reformers’ insights, and the Barthian outlook a deflection of 
the line leading through Luther, Calvin, Gerhard, Voetius, 
Gaussen, Kuyper and Warfield, then the orthodox view of 
the Reformers’ position is correct and the Barthian construc- 
tion without justification in fact. We write with the conviction 
that the orthodox conception of inspiration is true in its 
essential structure. That conviction cannot be justified here, 
except by the statement of the facts from the orthodox point 
of view, in the assurance that facts rightly interpreted will 
assert their own truth. 

Representative scholars of both Lutheran and Reformed 
orthodoxy have examined in detail the teaching of Luther 
and Calvin respectively on the locus of inspiration. With 
respect to Luther, there are among other materials Francis 
Pieper’s excellent article on ‘“‘Luther’s Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion’’,3? the work by Dr. W. Walther of Rostock, Das Erbe der 
Reformation, I. Der Glaube an das Wort Gottes,33 and the recent 


32 In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, IV (1893), 249 ff. 
33 Leipzig, 1903; new edition (Leipzig, 1917) under the title: Die normale 
Stellung zur Heiligen Schrift. 
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comprehensive book in English by Dr. M. Reu, Luther and 
the Scriptures, which we have already cited. Correspondingly 
exhaustive treatises on Calvin’s view of Scripture, and espe- 
cially of inspiration, do not exist. There is an excellent dis- 
cussion of the matter, however, in Warfield’s article on ‘‘Cal- 
vin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of God’’.54 There is an 
illuminating, but somewhat confused, treatment of Calvin’s 
position in the fourth volume, entitled La Pensée Religieuse 
de Calvin,3 of Emile Doumergue’s magnum opus, Jean Calvin: 
Les Hommes et les Choses de Son Temps. A comprehensive 
study of Calvin’s position, referring to all relevant passages 
in the commentaries, homilies and other works as well as in 
the Institutes is a great desideratum of Reformed theology. 
We can at this time do no more than center attention on a 
few points of critical importance in connection with the 
Barthian theology. 

The first question to be posed is whether the Reformers 
considered revelation to be objective in the sense in which 
orthodox theology has undoubtedly done so. Even liberal 
theology, in asserting a partial inspiration of Scripture, was 
inclined to regard the inspired parts of Scripture as possessing 
the objective character of revelation which orthodoxy claimed 
for the entire Scripture. Barth, however he may assert even 
a verbal inspiration for all parts of Scripture, does not allow 
a strictly objective inspiration for any part. Is there any 
reason for supposing the Reformers to hold or incline toward 
such a view? 

Countless passages, as Barth might say, could be quoted 
from Luther to demonstrate the contrary. In the commentary 
on Deuteronomy, he wrote: ‘Thus all the prophets when they 
taught something. else, this God revealed unio them, just as He 
did unto Moses, or, as St. Peter says, they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost that they had to speak (Spiritu Sancto inspirati sunt, 
ut loquerentur)’’.*° In this passage, Luther evidently considers 
Scripture to be a deposit of revealed truth, to which additions 


34 Vid. Warfield, B. B., Calvin and Calvinism, (New York, Oxford, 1931), 
pp. 60-70. 

35 Lausanne, Bridel & Co., 1910, pp. 70-79. 

36 In Deuteronomium, 1525; Opera Exegetica Latina, Erlangen ed., XIII, 
130 f.; quoted in Pieper, op. cit., p. 250. 
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were made in the course of time, the additions sharing the 
same divine origin with the previously existing Scriptures. 
Furthermore, Luther evidently regards inspiration as a form 
of revelation, a way of thinking alien to the sharp separation 
of inspiration from revelation made by Barth. 

Luther’s use of Scripture in his controversies with the Ana- 
baptists and with Zwingli is unintelligible apart from the 
assumption of the objective revelation content of Scripture. 
The Anabaptists subordinated the Word to the Spirit, dis- 
paraging the outward letter in the name of the Spirit. For 
Luther the Word is rather the criterion of the Spirit. “If 
I am to examine the spirit I must have the Word of God; 
this must be the rule, the touchstone, the Japis lydius, the 
light by means of which I can see what is black and what 
white’’.37: Whatever may be our judgment of Luther’s appeal 
to the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, one thing 
is clear: he considered those words not to be some nebulous, 
hazy medium, or occasion of revelation, uncertain in them- 
selves, and requiring an additional element of revelation to 
give them their certainty. He clearly treated them as certain 
and clear in themselves, and as capable of being grasped by 
the believer’s mind. Mysterious, incomprehensible, even ir- 
rational as they might be to the natural reason, their meaning 
for Luther was self-evident. Thus he writes against Carlstadt: 
“Therefore this is our basis: where Holy Scripture establishes 
something that must be believed, there we must not evade 
the natural meaning of the words nor wrest them from the con- 
nection in which they stand unless an express and clear article 
of faith compels us to arrange or interpret the statement 
otherwise. If we acted differently, what would become of 
the Bible?’’s* As over against Barth’s frequent assertion that 
Scripture is a human witness to divine revelation, we may 
set Luther’s assertion that ‘‘the Scriptures of God are His 
own witness concerning Himself’’.39 Marburg is the answer 
to Barth’s appeal to Luther. 


37 Luther, Weimar ed., 33, 276, 3 ff., cited in Reu, op. cit., p. 149. 

38 Tbid., 18, 147, 23 ff. (Wider die himmiischen Propheten, 1524-25), 
in Reu, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 

39 Ibid., 50, 282, 1 ff., in Reu, op. cit., p..61. 
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Luther’s antagonism to the ultra-spiritual emphasis of the 
Anabaptists was shared by Calvin.4? While Calvin stressed 
the necessity of the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart for the believer’s conviction that Scripture is the 
Word of God, he stoutly resisted every effort to disparage the 
external and objective authority of Scripture upon the pretext 
of doing honor to the Spirit. Calvin detects the fundamental 
weakness of all subjective spirituality which asserts its auton- 
omy with respect to objective norms, namely, the absence 
of a criterion against error. ‘‘For as Satan transforms himself 
into an angel of light, what authority will the Spirit have 
with us unless we can distinguish him by the most certain 
criterion ?’’4 

The Anabaptist argument with which Calvin reckons, to 
the effect that it is unworthy of the Spirit, to whom all things 
ought to be subject, to be made subject to the Scripture, is 
suggestive of the Barthian argument that the freedom of God’s 
grace is incompatible with a Verbalinspiriertheit, which makes 
revelation a higher nature. Barth, like the Anabaptists, feels 
a keen tension between norms of natural law on the one hand 
and the freedom of grace and the Spirit on the other. The neo- 
Kantian background of Barth’s thought may be detected at 
this point, giving a theoretical accent in Barth to what was 
already present in the living experience of the Anabaptists. 
Calvin rejects the antinomy between nature and spirit, au- 
thority and freedom, law and grace, while Barth follows the 
Anabaptists in subordinating nature to spirit, authority to 
freedom, law to grace. For Calvin, the Holy Spirit is every- 
where consistent with himself. For the false oppositions which 
he rejects, Calvin substitutes the opposition of Creator and 
creature. The Spirit may not be subject to any creature, but 
he may be compared with himself and thus brought to the 


4° Calvin, Institutes, I, 9. Consider also the concept of the indicia in 
Inst., I, 8. 

4t Inst., 1, 9, 2: “Contra vero, si quis Spiritus, praeterita verbi Dei sapien- 
tia, aliam doctrinam nobis ingerit, eum merito vanitatis ac mendacii sus- 
pectum esse debere. Quid enim? Quum se Satan in angelum lucis trans- 
figuret, quam authoritatem habebit apud nos Spiritus, nisi certissima 
nota discernatur? Et sane perspicue nobis designatus est voce Domini; 
nisi quia sponte in suum exitium errare affectant miseri isti, dum Spiritum 
a seipsis potius quam ab ipso quaerunt”’. 
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test of examination. The difficulty arising here brings us face 
to face with the sovereignty of the Spirit. He has been pleased 
to communicate himself to us thus, i.e., in an orderly and 
rational manner, Scripture being the principle of order- and 
reason. It is in this connection that Calvin goes on to speak 
of the image of the Spirit impressed on the Scriptures, thus 
underlining the inherence of revelation in the Word of Scrip- 
ture itself. Here, too, Calvin calls the Spirit scripturarum 
Author, in this capacity denying to him mutability or in- 
consistency. 

In passing we may observe how completely Calvin has 
extricated himself both from the nominalism of the late 
middle ages and from the realism of the early and high medi- 
aeval centuries. In his profound conception of the relationships 
between the Word and Spirit, Calvin has pointed the way 
toward a Christian philosophy which would overcome the 
antinomy between the objectivism of realism and the sub- 
jectivism of nominalism.% 

The second question to be posed is whether the Reformers 
maintained the infallibility of holy Scripture in all its teaching. 
If an affirmative answer can be given here, the Reformers 


# Inst., I, 9, 2: “Aut vero indignum esse causantur, Spiritum Dei, cui 
subiicienda sunt omnia, Scripturae subiacere. Quasi vero sit hoc ignomin- 
iosum Spiritui Sancto, sibi esse ubique parem et conformem, sibi per omnia 
constare, nusquam variare. Equidem si ad humanam, vel angelicam vel 
alienam quamvis regulam exigeretur, censendus tum esset in ordinem, 
adde etiam si placet, in servitutem redigi; sed dum sibi ipso comparatur, 
dum in seipso consideratur, quis ideo dicet irrogari ei iniuriam? Atqui ita 
ad examen revocatur: fateor: sed quo suam apud nos maiestatem sanciri 
voluit. Nobis ab unde esse debet, simul atque se nobis insinuat. Verum 
ne sub titulo suo Satanae spiritus obrepat, in sua imagine quam Scripturis 
impressit, vult a nobis recognosci. Scripturarum Author est: varius dis- 
similisque esse non potest. Qualem igitur se illic semel prodidit, talis 
perpetuo maneat oportet. Hoc contumeliosum illi non est: nisi forte hon- 
orificium ducamus a seipso desciscere et degenerare. 

43 Cf. the discussion of this problem in the writings of the Calvinistic 
philosophers, Dooyeweerd and Vollenhoven. Dooyeweerd in De Wijsbe- 
geerte der Wetsidee, 1, 478-490, contends that Calvin first conceived the 
Christian basic conception of the Reformation in a pure idea of law (in 
which Dooyeweerd includes an idea of the subject). In Vollenhoven’s 
work on the Necessity of a Christian Logic, Calvin’s standpoint is repre- 
sented as beyond Nominalism and Realism. 
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unquestionably stand on the side of orthodoxy against Liberal- 
ism and Barthianism. This is preeminently a question of 
fact, as the first question was one of principle. Yet we shall 
find the principles, discussed above, the guiding threads in 
our inquiry into the matters of fact before us. Objectivity 
and infallibility are inseparably conjoined in this matter, and 
if the Reformers are consistent with themselves, holding the 
one they must adhere to the other as well. 

Every theologian facing the problem of the infallibility of 
Scripture does so with a presupposition as to the nature of 
error. If to err is human in the sense of belonging to man’s 
nature as created, then one is confronted with the alternative 
of a fallible Scripture that is truly human or an infallible 
Scripture lacking the human aspect. Liberal and Neo-Ortho- 
dox theology make this assumption, explicitly (as does Paul 
Tillich) or implicitly. The Reformers, however, by virtue of 
their doctrines of original righteousness in the state of man’s 
first creation and total depravity in man’s fallen condition, 
were obliged to regard error as the result of the fall and in 
itself sinful. On this presupposition, the inerrant character 
of redemptive revelation, and consequently of Scripture is 
certain a priort. Infallibility of revelation is as necessary, if 
error partakes of the nature of sin, as it is impossible, if error 
belongs to the essence of man. 

Both the presupposition as to the connection of error with 
sin and the consequence as to the infallibility of Scripture 
come to expression in Luther’s assertion: ‘The saints could 
err in their writing and sin in their life; Holy Scripture cannot 
err’’.44 In 1522, he writes, ‘‘How often have I said that, also 
according to St. Augustine’s opinion, it is to the canonical 
books alone that there is due the honor that we must firmly 
believe that there is no error in them’’.4s The same conception 
is plainly implied, though otherwise expressed, in Calvin’s 
powerful comment on II Timothy 3:16 that “we owe it (i.e., 
Scripture) the same reverence which we owe to God himself, 


44Luther, Vom Misbrauch der Messe (1521), Erl. ed., XXVIII, 33; 
Weimar ed., VIII, 485. 

45 Solis canonicis libris eum deberi honorem, ut firmissime credatur, 
nihil erroris in illis esse. Opera lat. varii argum. (Francfurt ad M.), VI, 408; 
St. Louis ed., XIX, 305. 
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since it has proceeded from him alone and there is nothing 
human mixed with it’’.46 With this may be compared the 
express assertion in Jmst., I, 18, 4: ‘‘For our wisdom ought to 
consist in embracing with gentle docility, and without any 
exception, all that is delivered in the sacred Scriptures’’.47 
The acid test of any doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture 
is the actual exhibition of the truth and inner consistency of 
all parts of Scripture in dealing with alleged errors and contra- 
dictions. It is at this point that plausible claims have been 
made to the effect that the Reformers rejected the conception 
of an absolute infallibility of Scripture based on its verbal 
inspiration. So Késtlin, after expounding Luther’s positive 
assertion of inspiration, adds: “But we dare not interpret 
such expressions of Luther as indicating that it was at all 
his idea, that the Holy Scriptures are the result of a uniform 
divine inspiration, without the intervention of the human 
individuality and intellectual activity of their authors, or 
without any distinction between the various and diverse 
portions of the Bible’’.4* ‘The most striking passages in this 
respect are the two already quoted in regard to the prophets 
which are, indeed, only disconnected expressions, but which 
are publicly made without the least hesitancy; namely, that 
concerning hay and stubble even in such excellent teachers, 
and that concerning secular prophecies, in which even they 
have been mistaken.’’49 Ké6stlin goes on to concede that in 
Scripture presentations of saving truth, Luther regarded the 
Scriptures as infallible, but not as to narratives of outward 
historical events. ‘“‘Nor did he hesitate, finally to acknowledge 


4 ‘Hoc prius est membrum, eandem Scripturae reverentiam deberi, 
quam Deo deferimus, quia ab eo solo manavit, nec quicquaam humani 
habet admixtum”. Cf. the comment on Romans 15: 4: Nihil est in Scrip- 
turis, quod non ad vestram eruditionem vitaeque vestrae institutionem 
valeat. Insignis locus, quo, dum intelligamus nihil in oraculis Dei con- 
tineri inane et infructuosum, simul etiam docemur in Scripturae lectione 
proficere ad pietatem ac vitae sanctimoniam”’. 

47 ‘Nam sapere nostrum nihil aliud esse debet quam mansueta docilitate 
amplecti, et quidem sine exceptione, quicquid in sacris Scripturis traditum 
est. Qui vero protervius insultant, quum satis constet eos contra Deum 
blaterare, longiori refutatione digni non sunt”’. 

48 Kostlin, Julius: The Theology of Luther, Vol. II, (Philadelphia, Luth- 
eran Publication Society, 1897), p. 252. 

49 Ibid., p. 254 f. 
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even patent errors, finding such even upon the lips of a man 
who has just been declared full of the Holy Ghost as he spake, 
namely, Stephen ... Luther has nowhere more expressly de- 
fined the limitations within which such errors are possible in 
the case of even the most exalted instruments of the Holy 
Spirit and in the canonical Scriptures.’’s° 

In like manner, Doumergue asserts of Calvin that he did 
not teach the theory of dictation, in the sense of verbal and 
literal inspiration.** ‘‘Du reste, a quoi bon démontrer que 
Calvin n’a pas enseigné une inspiration méchanique, littérale, 
verbale? II suffit de le montrer, en choississant quelques faits 
parmi un beaucoup plus grand nombre’’,*? whereupon he cites 
passages in which Calvin appears to admit errors either on 
the part of the original authors of scripture or copyists.3 He 
concludes that for Calvin the words are unimportant compared 
with the doctrine, the substance.4 

If the claims of Késtlin and Doumergue be correct, then 
the Reformers were inconsistent in the working out of their 
conception of the inerrancy of Scripture. This, however, would 
not justify us in ignoring the clear assertions of the infallibility 
of Scripture made by the Reformers and referred to above. 
But were the Reformers really inconsistent at this point? 
The: studies of Pieper, Reu and Warfield present abundant 
evidence to the contrary. Strangely enough, Doumergue refers 


5° Ibid., pp. 256f. Cf. the passage from Kahnis, Lutherische Dogmatik 
quoted by Reu, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 

5t Doumergue, E.: op. cit., p. 73. “Et Calvin n’a pas davantage enseigné 
la théorie de la dictée au sens ot on |’entend, au sens d’inspiration verbale 
et littérale’’. In a footnote, however, Doumergue appears to identify 
verbal inspiration with the assertion of the inspiration of the points of 
the Hebrew text. Of the statement in the Formula consensus ecclesiarum 
helveticarum of 1675, he writes: “‘C’est la fameuse théopneustie’’. 

5? Ibid., p. 76. 

33 The number of confusions of distinct matters by so lucid a writer as 
Doumergue is most extraordinary. In this discussion, there are confounded: 
(1) the inspiration of the autographa of Scripture and the subsequent 
transmission of later copies, (2) verbal inspiration and mechanical dicta- 
tion, (3) verbal inspiration and the inspiration of the Hebrew points, 
(4) inerrancy in Scripture as the product of inspiration and a mechanical 
process of attaining this end. 

54 Ibid., p. 78. “‘Ainsil’important, ce ne sont pas les mots; c’est la doctrine, 
la doctrine spirituelle, la substance’’. 
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approvingly to Pieper’s article on Luther as “‘un article trés 
documenté”’, which ‘‘fait justice de la plupart de ces ‘clichés’, 
et remet les choses au point’’.55 Doumergue seems naively 
unconscious of the fact that Pieper’s method, when applied 
to Calvin, would be apt to dissolve the difficulties appearing 
so impressive to him. Strange it would be if Luther held the 
high view of verbal inspiration as Pieper claims, while Calvin 
held a lower conception, though proverbial for his insistence 
on biblical authority as the formal principle of his system.% 

We may note just a few of the data bearing on the decision 
of the question. Luther goes to great lengths harmonizing 
passages of Scripture seeming to be contradictory. This is 
true in matters of chronological, historical and scientific detail, 
as well as in matters of doctrine.s?7 He prefers to suppose an 
error of a copyist rather than admit a chronological error in 
the original text of Scripture. Changes made in New Testa- 
ment quotation of Old Testament passages do not alter the 
import and meaning.5* Remarkable are the passages in which 
Luther ascribes seeming incoherency of speech and disorder 
of thought directly to the Holy Spirit.s9 

Especially interesting are Luther’s comments on some of 
the histories of Genesis. On Genesis 38, he remarks: ‘True 
this is rather a coarse chapter. Still it is a chapter of Holy 
Scripture, and the Holy Ghost hath written it, who surely 
has as clean a mouth and pen as we have’’.® On Genesis 44, 
he observes: ‘‘I have often admonished, and it is ever to be 
inculcated, that the Holy Ghost writes such jocular and 
trifling things concerning the great patriarchs, though he 
could choose the most grave and sacred things’’. 


ss Ibid., p. 71. 

56 Cf. the suggestive discussion of Calvin’s ‘‘Biblizismus” as a formal 
principle in Hermann Bauke, Die Probleme der Theologie Calvins (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1922). pp. 19 f., 44-57. This book exhibits, by its very 
onesidedness, the striking impression made on the German Lutheran mind 
by the formal side of the authority of Scripture in Calvin. 

57 Opera exegetica Latina, Erl. ed., III, 71, 72. 

588 St. Louis ed., XI, 12. 

59 Weimar ed., 47, 566. 

$0 Tbid., 24, 621, 18 ff. 

6 Thid., 44, 563, 8 ff. 
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Passages frequently adduced to support the claim that 
Luther admitted errors in Scripture are examined by Pieper” 
and Reu.® Both writers also deal with Luther’s attitude to- 
ward the epistle of James, concluding that the “‘epistle of 
straw” not being regarded by Luther as canonical, his asser- 
tions concerning it may not legitimately be adduced to support 
the contention that he held a low view of inspiration. It was 
rather a high view of inspiration conjoined with his difficulties 
with James, that explains his rejection of it from the number 
of canonical books. We cannot deny that in his approach to 
the problem of the canon, Luther made a false step that gives 
some plausibility to the claims of modern writers. Yet in 
fairness to the great Reformer, it must be made clear that 
he stopped short at the point of the canon and adhered to a 
strictly orthodox view of the nature of inspiration. 

With reference to Calvin, we would quote from B. B. War- 
field: ‘‘It is true that men have sought to discover in Calvin, 
particularly in his ‘Harmony of the Gospels,’ acknowledge- 
ments of the presence of human errors in the fabric of Scrip- 
ture. But these attempts rest on very crass misapprehensions 
of Calvin’s efforts precisely to show that there are no such 
errors in the fabric of Scripture. When he explains, for example, 
that the purpose ‘of the Evangelists’ — or ‘of the Holy Spirit,’ 
for he significantly uses these designations as synonyms — 
was not to write a chronologically exact record, but to present 
the general essence of things, this is not to allow that the 
Scriptures err humanly in their record of the sequences of 
time, but to assert that they intend to give no sequences of 
time and therefore cannot err in this regard. When again 
he suggests that an ‘error’ has found its way into the text 


6 Pieper, op. cit., pp. 261 ff. 

63 Reu, op. cit., pp. 65-90. 

6 The third chapter of Reu’s book, pp. 38-48, provides abundant source 
material to be reckoned with in discussing this thorny question. 

6s Reu, as an orthodox Lutheran, writes: ‘‘We may personally reject 
Luther’s opinion about the canonicity of James, we may even stand in 
horror because of a word such as this, ‘Ich werde einmal mit den Jekel den 
Ofen heizen’, but this gives us no right whatsoever to permit ourselves 
to be influenced in the least by his judgment concerning a non-canonical 
writing when we are about to answer the question as to his attitude toward 
the canonical writings” (op. cit., p. 44). 
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of Mat. xxvii.9 or possibly into Mat. xxiii.35, he is not speak- 
ing of the original, but of the transmitted text ... In point 
of fact, Calvin not only asserts the freedom of Scripture as 
given by God from all error, but never in his detailed dealing 
with Scripture allows that such errors exist in it.’ 


The precise character of Calvin’s conception of Biblical in- 
fallibility appears in his Harmony of the Evangelists. Anything 
savoring of what might properly be called a ‘‘mechanical” 
view of infallibility is conspicuously absent. The conception 
worked out by Calvin in this work may be called that of 
“organic’’ infallibility as contrasted with the ‘‘mechanical’”’ 
conception implied by Osiander’s method of harmony.*? Some- 
thing of his principles is hinted at in the Epistle Dedicatory 
and Argument of Calvin’s work. ‘‘The evangelical history, 
related by four witnesses divinely appointed, is justly com- 
pared by me to a chariot drawn by four horses: for by this 
appropriate and just harmony God appears to have expressly 
prepared for his Son a triumphal chariot, from which he might 
make a magnificent display to the whole body of believers, 
and in which, with rapid progress he may review the world.’ 
Infallibility is ascribed to Mark in that, while his relation to 
Peter is a secondary concern, we must believe ‘‘that he is a 
properly qualified and divinely appointed witness, who com- 
mitted nothing to writing, but as the Holy Spirit directed 


6 Warfield, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 

67 Cf. Reu, op. cit., pp. 118-122, 173-183. While Reu is no doubt right 
that Osiander did not work out’a rigid mechanical or dictation theory 
of inspiration, yet the presupposition of his method of harmony falls in 
line with such a view. The decisive passage of Osiander is: ‘‘Quatuor 
evangelistas tantum non modo suae diligentiae industriam, verum etiam 
Spiritus Sancti évépyeay ad scribendum attulisse, ut verbum nullum ac 
ne literam quidem ullam, nisi certissima historiae veritatis invitante, ac 
Spiritu Sancto approbante, libris suis inseruerint’’ (in Reu, p. 177), together 
with the statement of the title page “‘Evangelica historia ex quatuor Evan- 
gelistis ita in unum est contexta, ut nullius verbum ullum omissum, nihil 
alienum immixtum, nullius ordo turbatus, nihil non suo loco positum .. .”’ 
(in Reu, p. 173). The presupposition of so presumptuous an enterprise 
can only be pure mechanism, which seeks to transcend the essential diver- 
sity of the inspired records. 

68 Calvin, Ep. Ded. to Harm. of Evang., (Edinburgh, Calvin Trans. Soc., 
1845), pp. xxxii f. 
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him and guided his pen’’.°® The independence of the Evan- 
gelists Calvin ascribes to the direction of divine providence, 
“‘so under this diversity in the manner of writing, the Holy 
Spirit suggested to them an astonishing harmony”’.7° So also 
Calvin intends to arrange the three histories in one unbroken 
chain ‘in which the reader may perceive at a glance the re- 
semblance or diversity that exists’’.77 Resemblance, diversity, 
harmony — these are the key words to the organism of the 
gospel narrative as Calvin conceives it. Mechanical unity to 
the suppression of diversity and diversity as a unity-destroying 
contradictoriness spring from the same misconception of the 
character of the gospels, and Calvin has rejected this mis- 
conception at the root. Reformed orthodoxy to be true to 
its own basic conception must make Calvin’s procedure here 
the starting point of its theory of the infallibility of Scripture. 

Before taking our leave of the Reformers, we must cast a 
glance on their deliverances with respect to the mode of inspi- 
ration and the relation of the divine and the human aspects 
of Scripture. Did the Reformers teach a doctrine of dictation 
according to which the human nature of the secondary authors 
of Scripture was suppressed by the overpowering influence 
of the primary author? With respect to Luther, Pieper and 
Reu express themselves somewhat diversely. Pieper, while 
conceding that Luther was not entirely unaware of the “human 
side’’ of Scripture,” yet asserts: ‘If any teacher in the Chris- 
tian Church clearly taught that the holy writers were simple 
instruments — living instruments of course —of the Holy 
Spirit, so did Luther most clearly and forcibly. To him the 
Scriptures are not the joint product of ‘a divine factor’ and 
‘a human factor,’ viz., of the Holy Ghost and the human pen- 
men, so that the result would be in part divine and in part 
human, but with him ‘the divine factor’ is the only factor 
productive of Holy Scripture, the Holy Ghost using the human 


69 Jbid., the Argument, p. xxxviii. 
7° Ibid., p. xxxix. 


7 Ibid., p. xl. 
7 He quotes from Luther on I Peter 2:11: ‘‘St. Peter here uses a mode 
of speaking which is a little different from that of St. Paul ... For every 


Aposile has his peculiar way of speaking, as has every prophet also’’. Erl. 
ed., LII, 90 (op. cit., p. 252). 
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penmen as simple instruments.’’3 He adds the interesting 
remark: ‘‘Recent writers are eulogizing Luther for not ‘con- 
founding inspiration with dictation,’ as the scholastic theo- 
logians did. Even this prerogative, however, is to be denied 
to him, for he represents the prophets as bringing forward 
‘what they heard from God himself’ (quae ex ipso deo aud- 
terunt). In Joelem Commentarius, 1545, Opera exeg. lat. cur., 
Linke, xxv,143.’’74 

While Pieper tends to identify Luther’s position with that 
of the seventeenth century dogmaticians, Reu makes a rather 
sharp distinction at this point. In his table of contents, chapter 
eight is entitled, “‘Luther Knows of No Mechanical or Dic- 
tated Inspiration, He Rather Emphasizes Human Coopera- 
tion’, and chapter nine, ‘Not Luther, But Other Lutheran 
Theologians of His Time Were on the Road to the Mechanical 
Theory of Inspiration’’.%5 Part of the difference between Pieper 
and Reu may be a matter of terminology. On the other hand, 
there is a difference which may have a ground in the teaching 
of Luther himself. While Reu does well to quote Karl Holl 
to the effect that the proverb ‘‘Luther was not a systematic 
thinker” is ‘‘for the most part only a cloak to cover the laziness 
that does not try seriously to understand Luther’s apparently 
contradictory statements”, we must admit a certain truth 
in the proverb. Unless the vehemence of Luther’s personality 
be recognised as a factor in many of his striking and even 
extreme utterances, he will be inevitably and grossly mis- 
understood. Luther’s literary output lacks the form of the 
system, notwithstanding the inner systematic coherence of 
his conceptions. We would refrain, then, from judging the 
exact relation of Luther to the “dictation” doctrine of the 
dogmaticians of the following generations. 

In the case of Calvin, however, we have less, if any, excuse 
for laziness. Calvin’s work possesses the form as well as the 


73 Ibid., pp. 252 f. He cites St. Louis ed., XIX, 619-621. ‘‘It is one thing 
when man speaks of himself, and another thing when God speaks through 
men ... Although the Scriptures are written through men, they are not 
of men or from men, but from God”’, 

74 Pieper, op. cit., p. 253. 

75 Reu, op. cit., p. 5. 

% Ibid., p. 114. 
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content of the system, and Calvin has given rather precise 
formulation to his conception of Scripture and even of its 
inspiration. Calvin boldly uses expressions such as dictante 
Spiritu Sancto, amanuenses, organa who speak non ex suo 
sensu, not humano impulsu, not sponte sua, not arbitrio suo, 
but set out only quae coelitus mandata fuerant.77, Doumergue 
denies such expressions to be scientific formulas of a theo- 
logical nature in the sense in which the seventeenth century 
theology took them.’® Warfield also pleads for a figurative use 
of the terms, particularly ‘‘dictation’”’ (the verb dictare being 
frequently used by Calvin).79 ‘‘What Calvin has in mind is 
not to insist that the mode of inspiration was dictation, but 
that the result of inspiration is as if it were by dictation, viz., 
the production of a pure word of God free from all human 
admixtures”’.8° Attractive as Warfield’s argument is, it savors 
somewhat of the more obvious effort of Doumergue to soften 
the harshness of Calvin’s daring doctrine, which on first ap- 
pearance is essentially the same as the later orthodox con- 
ception.** Can a product that bears the marks of dictation 
come into being except by a method that may in some proper 
sense be called dictation? Luther and Calvin both have 
emphasized that the origin of Scripture is to be found in God 
alone, and an honest orthodoxy need not disguise or attempt 
to soften this assertion. 

What needs to be stressed, however, is that ‘‘dictation”’ 
in Calvin’s sense of the term is not mechanical, inasmuch as 
it does not exclude conscious, rational and voluntary human 
agency. Such diversity as bears the stamp of the diverse 
secondary authors in the product of scripture reflects diversity 
in the very mode of inspiration, though not a diversity that 
is opposed to unity or even a kind of uniformity. To Calvin’s 
organic conception of infallibility in the product of Scripture, 
corresponds an organic conception of the method by which 
Scripture was produced. This organic conception is marked 


77So Doumergue, op. cit., p. 73; Warfield, op. cit., p. 61. 

78 Doumergue, idem. 

79 Warfield, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. 

80 Tbid., pp. 63 f. 

8 Significantly, Doumergue appeals to Warfield’s view in connection 
with rather divergent statements (p. 457). 
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by a correlativity of unity and diversity as opposed to a cor- 
relativity of God and man. Liberal and Barthian thought 
also consider God and man as correlative in the matter of 
inspiration, *? and consequently deny the correlativity of unity 
and diversity, Liberalism stranding on shoals of diversity, 
and Barth, while leaving the shoals untouched, sailing the 
high seas of an abstractly transcendent unity. Orthodoxy, 
following the Reformers, rejects any correlativity of Creator 
and creature, and thus has a basis for true correlativity of 
the one and the many, both in the human aspect of Scripture 
and in its divine substance. Scripture, like the person of 
Christ, presents a human aspect, truly and flawlessly human, 
inhering in a divine substance, the human remaining distinct 
from, and absolutely dependent upon, the divine at every 
point. The denial of anything human in Scripture by Calvin, 
in the argument to the Harmony of the Gospels and in the 
comment on II Timothy 3:16, provides the solid foundation 
upon which he can do as full justice as has ever been done to 
the human aspect of Scripture, in the Gospel harmony as in 
his commentaries in general. Calvin’s conception of the rela- 
tion of God and man with reference to Scripture corresponds 
exactly to his conception of that relation in reference to other 
critical theological issues, such as predestination and Christ- 
ology. An unequivocal denial of the autonomy of the human 
in the interest of an equally unequivocal affirmation of the 
sovereign majesty of God proves to be the basis on which the 
true worth of the human is asserted and consistently main- 
tained. If there is anything in the Calvinistic method of 
thought that can be called dialectical it is just this negation 
of man as creature involved in the affirmation of God as 
Creator with the consequent affirmation of man as creature. 
Such a Calvinistic “‘dialectic’’ may be opposed to the rational- 
istic dialectic of idealism in which the infinite is affirmed as 
finite and the finite as infinite,* as well as to the irrationalistic 


82 Cf. the perverse use made by Barth of Luther’s assertion in the De 
Servo Arb.: “‘Duae res sunt Deus et scriptura dei, non minus quam quae 
res sunt creator et creatura Dei’’, in Kirchl. Dogm. I?, pp. 563 ff., 568. 
The perversity of Barth’s dialectic is that on the supposed assumption of 
absolute transcendence, Barth justifies the modern immanentistic criticism 
of Scripture. 

83 As in Hegel’s Logik (Berlin, 1833), e.g., pp. 165 ff. 
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dialectic of existentialism in which essential discrepancy and 
not simply distinction (in the last analysis, discrepancy rather 
than distinction) between the infinite and the finite is main- 
tained.* 


II. BARTH, THE NEO-ORTHODOX THINKER, ON INSPIRATION 


Having examined the doctrine of the great Reformers, we 
turn to a survey of Barth’s views on this subject, especially in 
their fullest and most recent expression, with a view to formu- 
lating the difference between the two positions. It is in the 
untranslated second half-volume of the first volume of the 
Kirchliche Dogmatik that Barth develops, in seventy-five pages 
much of which is in small print, the conception of Scripture 
as God’s Word.*> In the closing pages of this section, following 
the review of the history of the doctrine of inspiration (pp. 
571-585), he addresses himself to a thetic presentation of his 
own view of inspiration, or, as he terms it, the ‘‘Gottgeist- 
lichkeit’’ of the Bible.** We will give a resumé of Barth’s 
argument, referring to corresponding sections of the writings 
of Barth and others of his school. The whole Neo-Orthodox 
movement has followed along the lines laid out by Barth in 
this matter, and inasmuch as Barth has given the fullest and 
clearest pronouncement on the question of inspiration, we 
may, at least for our present purposes, center attention on 
him as the Neo-Orthodox thinker, par excellence. 

1. The Word of God is God’s Word. Its being and becoming 
are not human. Barth immediately draws a conclusion, against 
orthodoxy, viz., the fact that we have the Bible as God’s Word 
does not justify us in interpreting the proposition, “The Bible 
is God’s Word”’, as a proposition about the Bible itself instead 


84 As in Kierkegaard’s “‘infinite qualitative distinction between God and 
man”; approved by Barth in his introduction to Rémerbrief. Cf. Klaas 
Schilder, Zur Begriffsgeschichte des ‘Paradoxon’ for a profound discussion 
of the irrationalistic twist given by Kierkegaard to the idea of paradox. 

8s Barth, op. cit., pp. 523-598. 

86 Tbid., p. 585, “Wir versuchen es nun noch, belehrt durch den Blick 
auf die Wege, die dabei zu gehen und zu vermeiden sein werden, thetisch 
klarzustellen, was von der Inspiration, von der ‘Gottgeistlichkeit’ der Bibel 
und also von dem Satz dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist, im Besonderen vom 
Begriff des Wortes her zu halten ist’. 
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of as a proposition about God’s being and working mightily 
in and through the Bible. Knowledge of the inspiration of 
the Bible must begin with acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of him, whose Word the Bible is.*7 

2. Another anti-orthodox thesis follows. He who says “‘God’s 
Word”, says God’s Work. He regards not a state of existence 
or fact, but a happening concerning himself, which is a free 
happening wrought freely by God. The eternity of the Word 
involves its being the event of the present for temporal man.** 
Barth here follows out the line he began to travel in the dis- 
cussion of the written Word of God in the first half-volume. 
That in this event the Bible becomes the Word of God is what 
is meant when we call the Bible God’s Word. Barth stresses 
that this event is God’s work of grace, not something in our 
power. ‘‘The Bible is God’s Word so far as God lets it be His 
Word, so far as God speaks through it.”’*® It is in this con- 
nection that Barth struggles desperately with the threat of 
subjectivism. Here he also opposes the doctrine of Lutheran 
orthodoxy as to the inherent efficacy of the Word.%° 


87 Idem: ‘‘Wer ‘Wort Gottes’ sagt, der sagt Wort Gottes, der redet also 
von einem menschlicher Verfiigung und menschlicher Voraussicht entzo- 
genen Sein und Geschehen ... Dass wir die Bibel als Gottes Wort haben, 
das berechtigt uns nicht, den Satz, dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist, aus 
einem Satz iiber Gottes Sein und Walten in der Bibel und durch die Bibel 
in einen Satz iiber die Bibel als solche umzudeuten ... Mit der Anerken- 
nung und Anbetung der Souveranitat dessen, dessen Wort die Bibel ist, 
wird also die Erkenntnis ihrer Inspiration, ihres Charakters als Gottes 
Wort immer wieder anfangen miissen”’. 

88 Jdem: ‘‘Wer ‘Wort Gottes’ sagt, der sagt Werk Gottes, der betrachtet 
also nicht einen Zustand oder Sachverhalt, sondern der blickt hin auf ein 
Geschehen, und zwar auf ein ihn angehendes Geschehen, und zwar auf 
ein solches, das ein Handeln Gottes, und zwar ein auf freier Entscheidung 
beruhendes freies Handeln Gottes ist. Dass Gottes Wort von Ewigkeit 
und in Ewigkeit ist, das erlaubt uns nicht, mit ihm umzugehen, als ware 
es fiir uns in der Zeit lebende Menschen nicht das Ereignis seiner Gegen- 
wart, seiner Gemeinschaft mit uns, seiner Verheissung unseres eigenen 
ewigen Lebens’’. 

89 Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 123. 

9° Jbid., p. 124. Barth’s polemic here is on a radically different basis 
from that of traditional Reformed orthodoxy. Barth’s objection to the 
notion of a vis hyperphysica analoga efficaciae physicae, i.e., vera et realis 
has repercussions for all orthodox supernaturalism, Romish and Reformed 
as well as Lutheran. 
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3. The Word of God is the miracle of God. It is not mir- 
acle in the sense of direct intervention of God into the 
order of nature, but in the sense of something new, not to be 
secretly construed as old, 7.e., as bound to the presuppositions, 
laws, customs and traditions of the rest of life and the world. 
The event of God’s Word is not the continuation, but the 
end of all else, the beginning of a new series of events. Against 
the orthodox conception of supernatural miracle, Barth here 
argues that it brings the Bible as God’s Word into the reach of 
our own power, and thus denies its real value and authority.” 
The drastically radical character of Barth’s polemic against 
orthodoxy must be observed. 

4. By speaking of “‘miracle’, Barth has no intention of 
denying the human form of the Bible or the ‘‘offense’’ that 
may be taken at it. By ‘‘offense’’ Barth means not the offense 
of the cross, but the offense taken by men at the defects they 
find in Scripture. Barth will not deny the defects, but com- 
pares Scripture with the lame, blind, hungry and dead. As 
surely as those healed by Jesus were in need, as surely as the 
sea on which Jesus walked was real sea, ‘‘so surely were the 
' prophets and Apostles also as such, also in their office, also 
in their function as witnesses, real, historical and thus in 
spoken and written Word capable of error and as a matter 
of fact erring men just as we all are’. In this anti-orthodox 


* Barth, Kirchliche Dogmattk, I?, pp. 586 f.: ‘‘Wer ‘Wort Gottes’ sagt, 
der sagt Wunder Gottes, der halt also das Neue, mit dem er es im Worte 
Gottes zu tun bekommt, nicht heimlich doch wieder fiir ein Altes, d. h. fiir 
gebunden an die Voraussetzungen und Gesetze, an die Gewohnheiten und 
Uberlieferungen der sonstigen Geschehens in seinem Leben und in Leben 
seiner Welt. Er rechnet damit, dass das Ereignis des Wortes Gottes nicht 
eine Fortsetzung, sondern das Ende alles dessen sein wird, was er sonst 
als Ereignis kennt. Er rechnet mit dem Anfang einer neuen Reihe von 
Ereignissen . . . Es wiirde aber jedes noch so fromme, noch so hochgegriffene 
Wort, das dieses Wunder eliminieren, das das Wort Gottes in der Bibel zu 
einem Stiick héherer Natur, zu einer wunderbaren Eigenschaft eines Stiicks 
unseres alten Wesens machen, das die Bibel als Gottes Wort in den Bereich 
unserer eigenen Macht bringen wiirde, ihre wirkliche Wiirde und Autoritat 
gerade zerstéren, den Satz, dass sie Gottes Wort ist, gerade leugnen”’. 

* Ibid., p. 587: ‘‘Reden wir aber von einem Wunder, wenn wir sagen, 
dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist, dann diirfen wir die Menschlichkeit ihrer 
Gestalt und die Méglichkeit des Anstosses, den man an ihr nehmen kann, 
weder direkt noch indirekt in Abrede stellen . . . So gewiss Jesus am Kreuz, 
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thesis kar’ é£ox7v, Barth asserts that the existence (Existenz) 
of the biblical witnesses was not suppressed by the existence 
of God, and denies any magical restraint that would deny 
them the full use of their freedom. Then follows the irrational 
paradox, that as the lame walk and the dead rise, so sinful 
and erring men as such speak the Word of God.% As if Barth 
naively supposed that the lame, as such, could walk, or that 
the dead rose, while yet remaining dead! Barth here becomes 
entangled in a labyrinth of sophistics (dialectics is too noble 
a word to use here), as he attempts vainly to show that his 
denial of the infallibility of Scripture has religious advantages 
over and above the orthodox doctrine. When he says there 
is no miracle, if the biblical witnesses were rendered infallible,% 
one wonders whether all traces of rationality have been oblit- 
erated from the method of argument. 


One often hears talk of Barth’s adopting a more conservative 
position. In an early writing, he asserted: ““The Bible is the 
literary monument of an ancient racial religion and of a Hel- 
lenistic cultus religion of the Near East. A human document 
like any other, it can lay no a priort dogmatic claim to special 
attention and consideration. This judgment, being announced 
by every tongue and believed in every territory, we may take 
for granted today. We need not continue trying to break 


so gewiss Lazarus Joh. 11 wirklich gestorben ist, so gewiss jene Lahmen 
Jahm, jene Blinden blind, jene Hungrigen bei der Speisung der Fiinftausend 
wirklich hungrig waren, so gewiss das Meer, auf dem Jesus ging, wirkliches 
klaftertiefes Meer war — so gewiss waren die Propheten und Apostel auch 
als solche, auch in ihrem Amt, auch in ihrer Funktion als Zeugen, auch im 
Akt der Niederschrift ihres Zeugnisses wirkliche, geschichtliche und also 
in ihrem Tun siindige und in gesprochenen und geschriebenen Wort irrtums- 
fahige und tatsachlich irrende Menschen wie wir Alle’. 


93 Idem: ‘“‘Geschah an ihnen das Wunder ... so geschah dieses Wunder 
an ihnen selbst und also an ihnen im vollen Gebrauch ihrer menschlichen 
Freiheit ... Dass die Lahmen gehen, die Blinden sehen, die Toten aufer- 


stehen, dass sundige und irrende Menschen als solche das Wort Gottes 
sagen, das ist das Wunder, von dem wir reden, wenn wir sagen, dass die 
Bibel Gottes Wort ist’’. 

% Ibid., p. 588: ‘‘Sind die Propheten und Apostel keine wirklichen und 
also fehlbaren, auch in ihrem Amt, auch wenn sie von Gottes Offenbarung 
reden und schreiben, fehlbaren Menschen, dann ist es kein Wunder, dass 
sie Gottes Wort reden’”’. 
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through an open door.’’% Since 1920 Barth has no doubt 
developed, but there has been no radical break with the 
position he then adopted. Nowhere has he penned more 
drastic declamations against the orthodox view of Scripture 
than in his most recent discussion. ‘The Bible is no oracle 
book. It is not an organ of direct communication. It is really 
witness ... The men, whom we hear speaking here as wit- 
nesses, speak as fallible, as erring men like ourselves . . . Their 
word can be read also as mere word of man and an attempt 
made to evaluate it as such. It can be subjected to every 
kind of immanent criticism, and that not only as to its content 
of world view, history and morality, but also religion and 
theology.”% Nothing can be plainer than this, that even in 
religious matters Scripture is not infallible. Barth is willing 
to dispute with Paul as well as with James. Looked at from 
its human side, the Bible can and must annoy us. Theo- 
pneusty, as Barth here terms inspiration, is not something 
that lies before us when the Bible lies before us and we read 
it. Theopneusty is the act of revelation, in which the Prophets 
and Apostles, as men, were what they were, and as such can 
become to us what they are.” 


9 Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, (Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1928), p. 60. Barth here opposes his position to “stark orthodoxy” 
and “dead belief in the letter”. Cf. Emil Brunner, op. cit., p. 20., ‘The 
modern man finds the orthodox churchman, on account of the audacity 
of his claim, to be obnoxious, and justly so... With his erroneous premises 
he tries to protect the revelation in the Bible against doubt”’. 

% Barth, Kirchliche Dogmattk, I?, pp. 562 f.: ‘Die Bibel ist kein Orakel- 
buch; sie ist kein Organ direkter Mitteilung. Sie ist wirklich Zeugnis ... 
Die Menschen, die wir hier als Zeugen reden héren, reden als fehlbare, als 
irrenden Menschen wie wir selber ... Man kann ihr Wort auch als blosses 
Menschenwort lesen und zu wiirdigen versuchen. Man kann es allerlei 
immanenter Kritik unterziehen, und zwar nicht nur hinsichtlich seines 
weltanschaulichen, geschichtlichen und moralischen, sondern auch hin- 
sichtlich seines religidsen und theologischen Gehaltes”’. 

97 Ibid., p. 563: ‘‘Man kann mit Jakobus, man kann aber auch mit Paulus 
diskutieren ... Man kann sich an der Bibel drgern und ... an der Bibel 
sogar argern miissen ... Die Theopneustie der Bibel aber, ... liegt nicht 
vor uns, indem die Bibel vor uns liegt und indem wir die Bibel lesen. Die 
Theopneustie ist der Akt der Offenbarung in welchem die Propheten und 
Apostel in ihrer Menschlichkeit wurden, was sie waren, und in dem allein 
sie in ihrer Menschlichkeit auch uns werden kénnen, was sie sind’’. 
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On the ground of his abstract transcendence idea, Barth 
separates the divine and human in Scripture, opposing the 
divine perfection to the human imperfection of the Bible. 
He then seeks to carry through this distinction of the inspira- 
tion, thus divine infallibility, of the Bible and its human 
fallibility. He stresses the limitation of the biblical writers 
to the world-view of their times which is unacceptable to 
the modern mind. Yet he prefers to speak not of “errors” 
of the biblical authors in this field but of capacity for error, 
in that we lack an infallible Solomonic wisdom ourselves. 
Finally he admits legend and saga as well as true history as 
able to convey God’s word to us.% 

5. The presence of the Word of God in the Bible is not 
to be viewed as a property, inhering in the Book as such. We 
remember the Word has been heard in this Book, in all its 
parts, and expect to hear it ourselves, even where we have 
not yet heard it for our own person. The presence of God’s 
Word is such as cannot be grasped, says Barth. It is also 


98 Ibid., p. 564: ‘‘Man weiss doch wohl erst dann, was man sagt, wenn 
man die Bibel Gottes Wort nennt, wenn man dieser ihrer géttlichen Voll- 
kommenheit gegeniiber auch ihre menschliche Unvollkommenheit vorbehaltlos 
anerkannt.... Eben dieser Unterscheidung zwischen der Inspiration und 
also der géttlichen Infallibilitat der Bibel und ihrer menschlichen Falli- 
bilitat muss nun aber grunds4tzlich durchgefiihrt werden ... Wir stossen 
in der Bibel hinsichtlich alles dessen, was ihr Welt- und Menschenbild 
betrifft, bestandig auf Voraussetzungen, die nicht die unsrigen sind, und 
auf Feststellungen und Urteile die wir uns nicht zu eigen machen kénnen. 
Es kann sich nicht darum handeln die hier entstehende Anstdésse griind- 
satzlich zu beseitigen. Mann kann wohl damit rechnen, dass dies praktisch 
im Einzelnen manchmal méglich wird und man wird sich dafiir auch offen- 
halten miissen; man wird deshalb statt von ‘Irrtiimern’ der biblischen 
Autoren schon auf diesem Gebiet, wenn man grundsatzlich reden will, 
besser nur von ihrer ‘Irrtumsfahigkeit’ reden, weil die Sicht und das Wissen 
gerade unserer Zeit schliesslich auch hinsichtlich des allgemeinen Welt- und 
Menschenbildes weder géttlich noch auch nur salomonisch sein diirfte . . . 
Wir haben dann ... uns also deutlich zu machen, dass es in der Bibel 
durchaus darum gehen kann, das Wort Gottes zu glauben, obwohl es 
uns nicht in der Gestalt dessen, was wir Geschichte nennen, sondern in 
der Gestalt dessen, was wir Sage oder Legende nennen zu miissen meinen, 
begegnet”. Yet Barth draws the line at myths! (Doct. of Word of God, 
pp. 376 f.). 

99 Kirchliche Dogmattk, I?, pp. 588 f.: ‘Ist est nun aber ernst mit dem 
Ereignischarakter dieses Wunders, dann kénnen wir die Gegenwart des 
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difficult to grasp the full meaning of this rather obscure para- 
graph, filled with tension between subject and object. But 
though Barth’s own position is somewhat obscure, one feature 
of it is incontrovertible; it is squarely directed against’ ortho- 
doxy. 

6. God’s Word itself decides when, where and how the 
Bible becomes God’s Word. Barth here insists that we are 
dispensed from the task of separating the divine substance 
(Gehalt) from the human form (Gestalt) of the Bible. Barth 
abandons all efforts to discover an errorless kernel of the 
Scripture that we might esteem while disparaging the rest.'°° 
One is reminded of Luther’s boldness in declaring that the 
Holy Ghost has spoken a coarse chapter and trivial things, 
when Barth asserts that, as God was not ashamed to use the 
fallibility of human words, so neither need we be ashamed 
to hear. the witness. Luther, of course, held firmly to the 
infallibility of Scripture, yet a certain kinship of spirit may 
be discerned between him and Barth as distinct from the 
reverential reserve with which Calvin ever approached the 
sacred text. 

7. After Barth’s exposition of his view of the infallibility 


Wortes Gottes in der Bibel nicht als eine diesen Buch als solchem und in 
seinem uns vorliegenden Bestand von Biichern, Kapiteln und Versen nun 
einmal inhdrierende Eigenschaft ansehen ... Wir erinnern uns, in und 
mit der Kirche, dass das Wort Gottes auch schon in diesem ganzen Buch, 
in allen seinen Bestandteilen gehért worden ist; und daraufhin erwarten 
wir, das Wort Gottes in diesem Buch wiederzuhGren, es selber auch da zu 
héren, wo wir es wohl bisher fiir unsere Person noch nicht gehért haben... 
Es ist ein unfassbares Gegenwartigsein: keine dritte Zeit zwischen Ver- 
gangenheit und Zukunft ... sondern die als Zeit unbegreifliche Mitte 
zwischen beiden.. .”’ 

100 Thid., pp. 589 f.: “‘Daruber, wann, wo und wie die Bibel sich uns in 
solchem Ereignis als Gottes Wort bewdhrt, dariiber entscheiden nicht wir, 
dartiber entscheidet Gottes Wort selber ... Wir sind aber gianzlich dispensiert 
davon, innerhalb der Bibel auszusondern das Géttliche von Menschlichen, 
den Gehalt von der Gestalt, den Geist vom Buchstaben, um dann das 
Erstere bedachtig zu wahlen, das Letztere hochmiitig zu verwerfen ... Hat 
Gott sich der Fehlbarkeit all der menschliche Worte der Bibel, ihren ge- 
schichtlichen und naturwissenschaftlichen Irrtiimer, ihrer theologischen 
Widerspriiche, der Unsicherheit ihrer Uberlieferung und vor allem ihres 
Judentums nicht geschémt, sondern hat er sich dieser Worte in ihren 
ganzen Fehlbarkeit angenommen und bedient, dann brauchen wir uns 
dessen-auch nicht zu schdimen ...”’ 
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of Scripture, we may well be astonished when he goes on to 
assert the verbal inspiration of Scripture. It is unfortunate 
that Barth here follows the dishonest liberal procedure of 
using old theological terms in a sense diametrically opposed 
to their former usage. It is true, Barth says ‘‘God now speaks 
what this text speaks. God’s work occurs through this text.’"" 
We must hear the Word of God in the concrete form of the 
Biblical word, not in some space beyond the text which we 
must discover. Barth makes clear his anti-orthodox concep- 
tion of verbal inspiration: “‘Verbal inspiration does not mean: 
infallibility of the biblical word in its linguistic, historical, 
theological character as human word. Verbal inspiration does 
mean: the fallible and failing human word is now as such taken 
by God into his service, and to be accepted as such and heard 
notwithstanding its human fallibility.’’*°? Barth’s use of the 
term, however, is by no means a simple matter of conscious 
dishonesty. It betrays a profound sense of the predicament 
in which he is involved. He sees well that preaching is possible 
only on the basis of the Word of Scripture as it stands. This 
is the orthodox element in Barth, in tension with the anti- 
orthodox element, viz., the adherence to the modern critical 
approach to Scripture. Barth simply combines these elements, 
trying to dispense with the factual consequences of verbal 
inspiration in the matter of infallibility on the one side, and, 
on the other, with the simple immanentism of the theological 
presuppositions of modern criticism. Notwithstanding all the 
dialectical ingenuity Barth brings to bear on this effort, the 
outcome is a foregone failure. It would have been simpler 
to say with Brunner: “Only through a serious misunderstand- 
ing will genuine faith find satisfaction in the theory of verbal 
inspiration of the Bible’’.*% 


10 Thid., p. 591: ‘‘Gott redet jetzt, was dieser Text redet. Gottes Werk 
geschiet durch diesen Text’’. 

102 Tbid., p. 592: ‘‘Verbalinspiration bedeutet nicht: Unfehlbarkeit des 
biblischen Wortes in seinem sprachlichen, geschichtlichen, theologischen 
Charakter als menschliches Wort. Verbalinspiration bedeutet: das fehlbare 
und fehlende menschliche Wort ist jetzt als solches von Gott in seinen 
Dienst genommen und ungeachtet seiner menschlichen Fehlbarkeit als 
solches anzunehmen und zu héren’”’. 

73 Brunner, op. cit., p. 19. Cf. Bryden, W. W., The Christian’s Knowledge 
of God (Toronto, The Thorn Press, 1940), pp. 23 ff. 
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8. Barth concludes the thetic exposition (we would be more 
inclined to call it an exposition antithetic to orthodoxy) by 
facing the question of the objectivity of the truth that the 
Bible is God’s Word. He knows well that the objection will 
be raised that he represents our faith as making the Bible 
God’s Word. He does not wish to shut his eyes to the danger. 
How then guarantee the objectivity of the inspiration of the 
Bible? Barth’s answer is— that is done by God’s activity 
in founding and maintaining the Church, which is objective 
enough to conquer every outbreak of human subjectivity." 
Barth would desire to appeal to God at this last antinomy 
of his argument. But having discarded the infallible Scripture, 
has Barth any other than an unknown God to which to appeal? 


III. CoNcLUSION: REFORMERS AND ORTHODOXY vs. BARTH 


The contrast between the Reformers’ conception of the 
inspiration of Scripture and Barth’s views is striking indeed. 
The results of the preceding study may be summarized in 
a series of propositions. 


1. The Reformers, especially Calvin, conceived of the au- 
thority of Scripture as a law to which they must be subject. 
Barth, behind the disguise of a heteronomous subjection of 
man to God, asserts man’s autonomy with respect to Scripture. 

2. For the Reformers, the authority of Scripture was de- 
rived solely from the fact that God was its author. For Barth, 


104 Barth, op. cit., pp. 593 f.: “‘Das Bedenken liegt nahe, ob damit der 
Objektivitat der Wahrheit, dass die Bibel Gottes Wort ist, Geniige getan 
sei, ob diese Beschreibung nicht mindestens in Gefahr stehe, nun vielleicht 
doch dahin gedeutet zu werden, als ob unser Glaube die Bibel zu Gottes 
Wort mache ... Wir werden vor dieser Gefahr nicht die Augen verschlies- 
sen. Wir werden uns aber fragen miissen, wie ihr zu begegnen, wie denn 
jener objectivitat der Inspiration der Bibel Geniige zu leisten ist ... Ihr 
ist damit Geniige geleistet, dass wir daran glauben und darauf vertrauen, 
dass Gottes Handeln in der Begriindung und Erhaltung seiner Kirche, 
mit dem wir es in der Inspiration der Bibel zu tun haben, objektiv genug 
ist, um sich den Einbriichen und Ausbriichen der menschlichen Subjek- 
tivitat gegeniiber wieder siegrich durchzusetzen”. Barth asserts unre- 
servedly but not altogether convincingly: ‘‘Unser Glaube ist es gewiss 
nicht, der die Bibel zu Gottes Wort macht”’ (ibid.). 
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the authority of Scripture is derived from the witness of the 
Spirit in us as well as in the secondary authors of Scripture. 

3. For the Reformers, but not for Barth, therefore, inspira- 
tion and illumination were distinct concepts. 

4. For the Reformers, verbal inspiration meant that the 
Scriptures bear in their very nature the imprint of their divine 
Author. For Barth, this is rejected as Verbalinspiriertheit. 

5. For the Reformers, inspiration is a permanent product 
of the divine act and not the simple act itself as Barth insists. 

6. For the Reformers, inspiration guarantees the infallibility 
of Scripture in all its parts. For Barth, inspiration implies a 
Scripture everywhere fallible. 

7. For the Reformers, inspiration was a supernatural mir- 
acle; for Barth, it is an irrational mystery. 

8. For the Reformers, God wonderfully controlled the sec- 
ondary authors, so that they became the penmen of his 
unmixed Word, while retaining their individual characters. 
For Barth, individuality and freedom of expression is impos- 
sible without admixture of error. 

9. For the Reformers, God has, in wonderful grace, provided 
truth intelligible to man, which he uses for the salvation of 
the elect. For Barth, God mysteriously employs error for 
his elect’s salvation. 

10. For the Reformers, the proposition, ‘“The Bible is God’s 
Word’’, is true without direct reference to man’s assent to 
its truth. For Barth, the truth of God’s Word is not inde- 
pendent of man’s faith. In this sense, the Reformers’ position 
is objectivistic, and therefore orthodox, while Barth’s is sub- 
jectivistic. 


Our consideration concludes with some cautions: First, it 
is possible we have misunderstood Barth at some points. 
It is also possible that we are far from having done justice 
to the Reformers. Yet some facts have been brought to light, 
and they must be reckoned with. 

Second, our attitude toward Barth is negative, to the extent 
that we must judge his position not only in error, and that 
means in serious error, but heretical. On his own witness, 
he has abandoned the orthodox position of the church fathers 
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and Reformed divines, the position also incorporated in the 
Reformed creeds.**> Nevertheless, orthodoxy may not main- 
tain too simple an attitude of negation toward Barth. Heretical 
as his position is, just for that reason orthodoxy must grapple 
with it and strengthen her own fortress where weaknesses 
have been detected. Orthodoxy is threatened by the danger 
of an abstract objectivism, the issue of which is sterility of 
thought and lifelessness in practice. Mechanism in the con- 
ception either of the mode or product of inspiration must 
be radically broken with, while the full trustworthiness and 
infallible truth of Scripture is asserted without compromise. 
The need for a systematically worked out philosophy of revela- 
tion, hinted at in Bavinck’s suggestive Stone Lectures, is also 
evident. If orthodoxy will lengthen her cords and strengthen 
her stakes in the face of the Barthian assault, she will profit 
from Barth as Augustine did from Pelagius, Athanasius from 
Arius, and Dort from Arminius. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


105 Especially sharply in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 1, 1-5, 8-10; 
MEV, 2: 





COMMON GRACE* 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


HE question of where he may find a point of contact 

with the world for the message that he brings is a matter 
of grave concern to every Christian minister and teacher. 
The doctrine of common grace seeks, in some measure at 
least, to supply this answer. But to give the answer desired 
the concept of common grace must be set in its proper theo- 
logical context. In discussing the problem, the present paper 
accordingly deals with (1) the Christian philosophy of history 
of which the common grace doctrine is a part, (II) the most 
comprehensive modern statement of this problem, (III) the 
salient features of the recent debate on the subject, and 
(IV) some suggestions for further study. 


I. Tue CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


The common grace’ problem may quite properly be con- 
sidered as being a part or aspect of the problem of the philos- 
ophy of history. Dr. K. Schilder speaks of Abraham Kuyper’s 
great three volume work on “Common Grace’”’ as an epic. 
And an epic it truly is. In setting forth his views on common 
grace Kuyper envelops the whole course of human culture 
in his field of vision. Common grace is said to be in large 
measure responsible for making history as a whole what it 


* This article is based upon a paper which was read before The Calvin- 
istic Philosophy Club at its Autumn, 1941 meeting in Philadelphia, and 
which appeared in mimeographed form in the Proceedings of the Club 
for that year. In view of the great interest in the subject, the paper has 
been revised and condensed for publication in this Journal. It will appear 
in parts, the second of which will, it is expected, appear in the next issue. 

* Though the question is a matter of debate we shall, for convenience, 
not enclose the phrase ‘‘common grace’’ in quotation marks. We use the 
phrase, and others like it, loosely. 
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has been, is, and will be. On the other hand in rejecting the 
doctrine of common grace the Rev. Herman Hoeksema in 
his various writings also takes the whole of history for his 
field. He argues that history can best be explained if we 
reject common grace. It may be well then if even at the out- 
set we question ourselves about the Christian philosophy of 
history. Doing so at this early stage of our paper will help 
us in understanding both those who affirm and those who 
deny common grace. 

In any philosophy of history men seek to systematize the 
“facts” of history. The many ‘“‘facts’’ of history are to be 
brought into one pattern. Or, if we wish, we may say that 
the many “facts” of history are to be regarded in the light of 
one pattern. The philosophy of history is, accordingly, an 
aspect of the perplexing One and Many problem. 

Furthermore, in a philosophy of history the “‘facts’’ are 
regarded under the aspect of change. If there be other sciences 
that deal primarily with the ‘‘static’’, the philosophy of history 
deals primarily with the ‘‘dynamic’’ behavior of ‘Reality’. 
It is natural, then, that in handling the problem of the phi- 
losophy of history the very existence of a single pattern of 
these many, and particularly of these changing many, should 
be called in question. That is to say, for one who does not 
base his thinking upon Christian presuppositions, it is natural 
to question the existence of an all-embracing pattern present 
in, and underneath, the changing ‘‘facts’”’ of history. For one 
who does base his thinking upon Christian presuppositions 
it would, on the other hand, be unnatural or even self-contra- 
dictory to do so. For him the most basic fact of all facts is 
the existence of the triune God. About this God he has learned 
from Scripture. For the Christian, the study of the philosophy 
of history is an effort to see life whole and see it through, 
but always in the light of the pattern shown him in the Mount. 
He cannot question, even when he cannot fully explain, the 
pattern of Scripture, in the light of which he regards the 
facts of history. 

But to interpret facts — all facts and especially all facts 
in their changing aspect — in the light of an already fully 
given word of God is to be ‘unscientific’ in the eyes of current 
science, philosophy and theology. Current methodology as- 
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sumes the non-createdness of all the facts of the universe; 
it assumes the ultimacy of change. In this it follows the 
Greeks. With Cochrane? we may therefore speak of the 
classical-modern position and set it off against the Christian 
position. 

The believer and the non-believer differ at the outset of 
every self-conscious investigation. The ‘‘factness’’ of the first 
fact they meet is in question. The several schools of non- 
Christian thought have different principles of individuation. 
Some find their principle in “‘reason’’ while others find it in 
the ‘“‘space-time continuum”. But all agree, by implication 
at least, that it is not to be found where the Christian finds 
it — in the counsel of God. 

It is sometimes suggested that though there is a basic 
difference between the Christian and the non-Christian expla- 
nation, there is no such difference in the mere description, 
of facts. With this we cannot agree. Modern scientific de- 
scription is not the innocent thing that we as Christians all 
too easily think it is. Sir Arthur Eddington’s famed “‘ichthy- 
ologist’’ readily suggests this. This ‘‘ichthyologist’’ explores 
the life of the ocean. In surveying his catch he makes two 
statements: (1) ‘“‘No sea-creature is less than two inches long; 
(2) All sea-creatures have gills’. If an observer questions 
the first statement the “ichthyologist’’ replies that in his work 
as a scientist he is not concerned with an “objective kingdom 
of fishes’. The only fish that exist for him are those he has 
caught in his net. He makes bold to say “What my net can’t 
catch isn’t fish”. That is to say, description is patternization. 
It is an act of definition. It is a statement of the what as well 
as of the that. It is a statement of connotation as well as of 
denotation. Description itself is explanation. 

Current scientific description is not merely explanation, but 
it is definitely anti-Christian explanation. Current scientific 
methodology wants to be anti-metaphysical. It claims to 
make no pronouncements about the nature of reality as a 
whole. On the surface it seems to be very modest. In fact, 
however, current scientific methodology does make a pro- 


2 Charles Norris Cochrane: Christianity and Classical Culture (1940). 
3 Arthur Eddington: The Philosophy of Physical Science, p. 16. 
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nouncement about the nature of Reality as a whole. When 
Eddington’s ‘‘ichthyologist” says he is not interested in an 
“objective kingdom of fishes’ he is not quite honest with 
himself. He is very much interested that that ‘objective 
kingdom of fishes’’ shall serve as the source of supply for his 
scientifically recognized fishes. Some of those ‘“‘objective”’ 
fishes must permit of being graduated into fishes that have 
scientific standing. Some of them at least must be catchable. 
So the “facts”, that is the “‘objective’’ facts, if they are to 
become facts that have scientific standing, must be patternable. 
But to be patternable for the modern scientist these ‘‘facts”’ 
must be absolutely formless. That is to say they must be 
utterly pliable. They must be like the water that is to be 
transformed into ice-cubes by the modern refrigerator. 

The scientist, even when he claims to be merely describing 
facts, assumes that at least some aspects of Reality are non- 
structural in nature. His assumption is broader than that. 
He really assumes that all Reality is non-structural in nature. 
To make a batch of ice-cubes Mother needs only a small 
quantity of water. But to hold the ice-cubes intact till it is 
time to serve refreshments, Mother must control the whole 
situation. She must be certain that Johnny does not mean- 
while handle them for purposes of his own. So the scientist, 
if his description of even a small area, or of an aspect or a 
dimension, of Reality is to stand, must assume that Reality 
as a whole is non-structural in nature until it is structured 
by the scientist. The idea of brute, that is utterly uninter- 
preted, ‘‘fact’’ is the presupposition to the finding of any 
fact of scientific standing. A ‘“‘fact’’ does not become a fact, 
according to the modern scientist’s assumptions, till it has been 
made a fact by the ultimate definitory power of the mind 
of man. The modern scientist, pretending to be merely a 
describer of facts, is in reality a maker of facts. He makes 
facts as he describes. His description is itself the manufactur- 
ing of facts. He requires “‘material’’ to make facts, but the 
material he requires must be raw material. Anything else 
will break his machinery. The datum is not primarily given, 
but is primarily taken. 

It appears then that a universal judgment about the nature 
of all existence is presupposed even in the “description” of 
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the modern scientist. It appears further that this universal 
judgment negates the heart of the Christian-theistic point 
of view. According to any consistently Christian position, 
God, and God only, has ultimate definitory power. God’s 
description or plan of the fact makes the fact what it is. 
What the modern scientist ascribes to the mind of man Chris- 
tianity ascribes to God. True, the Christian claims that God 
did not even need a formless stuff for the creation of facts. 
But this point does not nullify the contention that what the 
Christian ascribes to God the modern scientist, even when 
engaged in mere description, virtually ascribes to man. Two 
Creators, one real, the other would-be, stand in mortal com- 
bat against one another; the self-contained triune God of 
Christianity and the homo noumenon, the autonomous man 
of Immanuel Kant, cannot both be ultimate. 

We conclude then that when both parties, the believer 
and the non-believer, are epistemologically self-conscious and 
as such engaged in the interpretative enterprise, they cannot 
be said to have any fact in common. On the other hand, it 
must be asserted that they have every fact in common. Both 
deal with the same God and with the same universe created 
by God. Both are made in the image of God. In short, they 
have the metaphysical situation in common. Metaphysically, 
both parties have all things in common, while epistemolog- 
ically they have nothing in common. 

Christians and non-Christians have opposing philosophies 
of fact. They also have opposing philosophies of law. They 
differ on the nature of diversity; they also differ on the nature 
of unity. Corresponding to the notion of brute force is the 
notion of abstract impersonal law, and corresponding to the 
notion of God-interpreted fact is the notion of God-interpreted 
law. Among non-Christian philosophers there are various 
notions as to the foundation of the universals of human ex- 
perience. Some would find this foundation ‘‘objectively’’, in 
the universe. Others would find it “subjectively”, in man. 
But all agree, by implication at least, that it must not be 
found where the Christian finds it— in the counsel of God. 
The non-Christian scientist would feel hampered were he to 
hold to a Christian philosophy of fact. He would feel himself 
to be limited in the number, and in the kind, of facts that he 
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might consider. So also the non-Christian scientist would feel 
hampered were he to hold a Christian philosophy of law. To 
him this would introduce the notion of caprice into science. 
Law, he feels, must be something that has nothing to do with 
personality. When Socrates asked Euthyphro whether ‘‘the 
pious or holy is beloved by the gods because it is holy, or 
holy because it is beloved by the gods’’, he sought to make 
plain that all law must, in the nature of the case, be above 
all personality. To find the essence of something we must, 
argues Socrates, go beyond what anybody thinks of a thing. 
To say that the gods love the holy is not to give us an insight 
into the essence of holiness. It is, as the Scholastics would 
say, merely to give an extrinsic definition of holiness. The 
Good, the True and the Beautiful as abstract principles, hover- 
ing above all gods and men — these are the universals of 
non-Christian thought. Even so-called personalist philosophies 
like those of Bowne, Knudsen, Brightman, Flewelling and 
others, are still impersonalist in the end. Whether in science, 
in philosophy or in religion, the non-Christian always seeks 
for a daysman betwixt or above God and himself, as the final 
court of appeal. 

Believer and non-believer have opposite philosophies of 
fact and opposite philosophies of law. They also have, behind 
both of these, opposite views of man. Corresponding to the 
idea of brute fact and impersonal law is the idea of the auton- 
omous man. Corresponding to the idea of God-controlled 
fact and law is the idea of God-controlled man. The idea of 
creation out of nothing is not found either in Greek or in 
modern philosophy. The causal creation idea is obnoxious 
even to such critics of the classical-modern view as Cochrane, 
Reinhold Niebuhr and the dialectical theologians. Only the 
orthodox thinker holds to the creation idea. Accordingly 
only the orthodox thinker finds himself compelled to challenge 
the whole of classic-modern methodology. 

Even so we are driven to make further limitations. Roman 
Catholics have taken no clear-cut position on the question 
of creation. They divide the field of factual research between 
autonomous Reason and Faith. “The natural’’ is said to be 
the territory of Reason and ‘‘the supernatural” is said to be 
the territory of Faith. In the territory of Reason believers 
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and non-believers are said to have no difference. The question 
whether the mind of man is created or is not created, we are 
told in effect, need not be raised in this area. Rome is willing, 
in what it calls the field of Reason, to employ the ideas of 
brute fact, of abstract impersonal law and autonomous man, 
not merely for argument’s sake, but without qualification. 

Arminians have, by and large, adopted a similar position. 
It is but natural that they should. Their theology allows for 
autonomy in man at the point of salvation. Their philosophy, 
running in the same channel, ascribes autonomy to man in 
other fields. 

It is therefore in Reformed thinking alone that we may 
expect to find anything like a consistently Christian philos- 
ophy of history. Romanism and Arminianism have virtually 
allowed that God’s counsel need not always and everywhere 
be taken as our principle of individuation. This is to give 
license to would-be autonomous man, permitting him to 
interpret reality apart from God. Reformed thinking, in 
contrast with this, has taken the doctrine of total depravity 
seriously. It knows that he who is dead in trespasses and sins 
lives in the valley of the blind, while yet he insists that he 
alone dwells in the light. It knows that the natural man 
receives not the things of God, whether in the field of science 
or in the field of religion. The Reformed believer knows that 
he himself has been taken out of a world of misinterpretation 
and placed in the world of truth by the initiative of God. 
He has had his own interpretation challenged at every point 
and is ready now, in obedience to God, to challenge the think- 
ing and acting of sinful man at every place. He marvels 
that God has borne with him in his God-ignoring and therefore 
God-insulting endeavors in the field of philosophy and science 
as well as in the field of religion. He therefore feels compelled 
to challenge the interpretation the non-Christian gives, not 
merely of religion but of all other things as well. 

The significance of our discussion on fact, law and reason 
for the construction of a Christian philosophy of history may 
now be pointed out explicitly. The philosophy of history 
inquires into the meaning of history. To use a phrase of 
Kierkegaard, we ask how the Moment is to have significance. 
Our claim as believers is that the Moment cannot intelligently 
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be shown to have any significance except upon the presup- 
position of the Biblical doctrine of the ontological trinity. 
In the ontological trinity there is complete harmony between 
an equally ultimate one and many. The persons of the trinity 
are mutually exhaustive of one another and of God’s nature. 
It is the absolute equality in point of ultimacy that requires 
all the emphasis we can give it. Involved in this absolute 
equality is complete interdependence; God is our concrete 
universal. 

We accept this God upon Scriptural authority. In the 
Bible alone do we hear of such a God. Such a God, to be 
known at all, cannot be known otherwise than by virtue of 
His own voluntary revelation. He must therefore be known 
for what He is, and known to the extent that He is known, 
by authority alone. We do not first set out without God to 
find our highest philosophical concept in terms of which we 
think we can interpret reality and then call this highest con- 


cept divine. This was, as Windelband tells us, the process of . 


the Greeks (History of Philosophy, Engl. tr., p. 34). This 
has been the process of all non-Christian thought. It is from 
this process of reasoning that we have been redeemed. On 
such a process of reasoning only a finite god can be discovered. 
It has been the nemesis of the history of the theistic proofs 
that this has been so frequently forgotten. Are we then left 
with a conflict between Faith and Reason? Have we no 
philosophical justification for the Christian position? Or are 
we to find a measure of satisfaction in the fact that others 
too, non-Christian scientists and philosophers as well as our- 
selves, have in the end to allow for some mystery in their 
system? 

To all this we must humbly but confidently reply by saying 
that we have the best of philosophical justification for our 
position. It is not as though we are in a bad way and that 
we must seek for some comfort from others who are also in 
a bad way. We as Christians alone have a position that is 
philosophically defensible. The frank acceptance of our posi- 
tion on authority, which at first blush, because of our invet- 
erate tendency to think along non-Christian lines, seems to 
involve the immediate and total rejection of all philosophy 
— this frank acceptance of authority is, philosophically, our 
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very salvation. Psychologically, acceptance on authority pre- 
cedes philosophical argument; but when, as epistemologically 
self-conscious grown-ups, we look into our own position, we 
discover that unless we may presuppose such a God as we 
have accepted on authority, the Moment will have no signifi- 
cance. The God that the philosophers of the ages have been 
looking for, a God in whom unity and diversity are equally 
ultimate, the ‘Unknown God”, is known to us by grace. 
It has been the quest of the ages to find an interpretative 
concept such as has been given us by grace. 

With this we might conclude our brief survey of the prin- 
ciples of a Christian philosophy of history. It is well, however, 
that we give further consideration to the modern notions of 
paradox and the limiting concept. Doing so will perhaps 
enable us to relate our own position more definitely to current 
speculation. Doing so may also prepare us for a better appre- 
ciation of the difficulties facing us when we deal with such 
questions as those with which we are concerned in the problem 
of common grace. 


PARADOX 


Our position is naturally charged with being self-contra- 
dictory. It might seem at first glance as though we were 
willing, with the dialectical theologians, to accept the really 
contradictory. Yet such is not the case. In fact we hold 
that our position is the only position that saves one from the 
necessity of ultimately accepting the really contradictory. 
We argue that unless we may hold to the presupposition of 
the self-contained ontological trinity, human rationality itself 
is a mirage. But to hold to this position requires us to say 
that while we shun as poison the idea of the really contradic- 
tory we embrace with passion the idea of the apparently 
contradictory. It is through the latter alone that we can 
reject the former. If it is the self-contained ontological trinity 
that we need for the rationality of our interpretation of life, 
it is this same ontological trinity that requires us to hold to 
the apparently contradictory. This ontological trinity is, as 
the Larger Catechism of the Westminster Standards puts it, 
‘incomprehensible’. God dwells in light that no man can 
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approach unto. This holds of His rationality as well as of 
His being, inasmuch as His being and His self-consciousness 
are coterminous. It follows that in everything with which 
we deal we are, in the last analysis, dealing with this infinite 
God, this God who hideth Himself, this mysterious God. In 
everything that we handle we deal finally with the incom- 
prehensible God. Everything that we handle depends for 
what it is upon the counsel of the infinitely inexhaustible 
God. At every point we run into mystery. All our ingenuity 
will not aid us in seeking to avoid this mystery. All our 
ingenuity cannot exhaust the humanly inexhaustible rational- 
ity of God. To seek to present the Christian position as 
rationally explicable in the sense of being comprehensible to 
the mind of man is to defeat our own purposes. To do so 
we must adopt the standard of reasoning of our opponent, 
and when we have accepted the standard of reasoning of our 
opponent, we must rest content with the idea of a finite 
God. 

To the non-Christian our positidn may be compared to 
the idea of adding water to a bucket that is already full of 
water. ‘Your idea of the self-sufficient ontological trinity’, 
he will say, “‘is like a bucket full of water. To God nothing 
can be added. He cannot derive glory from His creatures. 
Yet your idea of history is like pouring water into the full 
bucket. Everything in it is said to add to the glory of 
God”’. 

No Christian can answer this full-bucket difficulty in such 
a way as to satisfy the demands of a non-Christian episte- 
mology. We can and must maintain that the Christian 
position is the only position that does not destroy reason 
itself. But this is not to say that the relation between human 
responsibility and the counsel of God is not apparently con- 
tradictory. That all things in history are determined by 
God must always seem, at first sight, to contradict the gen- 
uineness of my choice. That the elect are certainly saved 
for eternity must always seem to make the threat of eternal 
punishment unreal with respect to them. That the reprobate 
are certainly to be lost must always seem to make the pres- 
entation of eternal life unreal with respect to them. 
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THE LIMITING CONCEPT 


If we hold to a theology of the apparently paradoxical we 
must also hold, by consequence, to the Christian notion of 
a limiting concept. The non-Christian notion of the limiting 
concept has been developed on the basis of the non-Christian 
conception of mystery. By contrast we may think of the 
Christian notion of the limiting concept as based upon the 
Christian conception of mystery. The non-Christian notion 
of the limiting concept is the product of would-be autonomous 
man who‘seeks to legislate for all reality, but bows before 
the irrational as that which he has not yet rationalized. The 
Christian notion of the limiting concept is the product of 
the creature who seeks to set forth in systematic form some- 
thing of the revelation of the Creator. 

The Christian church has, consciously or unconsciously, 
employed the notion of the limiting concept in the formulation 
of its creeds. In these creeds the church does not pretend to 
have enveloped the fulness of the revelation of God. The 
church knows itself to be dealing with the inexhaustible God. 
The creeds must therefore be regarded as “approximations” 
to the fulness of truth as it is in God. This idea of the creeds 
as approximations to the fulness of the truth as it is in God 
must be set over against the modern notion of the creeds 
as approximation to abstract truth. The modern notion of 
approximation is based on the modern notion of the limiting 
concept. The modern notion of systematic logical interpreta- 
tion as approximation is therefore based on ultimate scepticism 
with respect to the existence of any such thing as universally 
valid truth. The modern notion implies doubt as to whether 
any intellectual statement of any sort may be true at all. 
It is really no more than a hope, and that a false hope as we 
must believe, that there is in human interpretation an approx- 
imation to the truth. The Christian idea on the other hand 
rests upon the presupposition of the existence of God as the 
self-contained being that Scripture presents to us. The Chris- 
tian idea is therefore the recognition that the creature can 
only touch the hem of the garment of Him who dwells in 
light that no man can approach unto. 
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If we have not altogether failed of our purpose, our discus- 
sion of the principles of a Christian philosophy of history 
will help us materially in understanding the literature that 
deals with common grace. In the first place it ought to enable 
those who affirm, and those who deny, common grace to be 
conscious of the fact that only in Reformed circles could the 
question have arisen at all. Roman Catholics and Arminians 
could not be interested in the subject. Only those who are 
seriously concerned with interpreting the whole of history in 
terms of the counsel of God can be puzzled by the question 
of that which is “‘“common” between believer and unbeliever. 
For both the Roman Catholic and the Arminian it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that there are large areas of life on which 
the believer and the unbeliever agree without any difference. 
Only he who is committed to the basic absolute of God’s coun- 
sel can, and will, be puzzled by the meaning of the relative. 

The same thing must be said with respect to the Theology 
of Crisis. Of the dialectical theologians Barth claims to accept, 
and Brunner claims to reject, the doctrine of reprobation, 
but Barth no more than Brunner accepts this doctrine in 
the orthodox sense of the term. Hence their debate about 
creation-ordinances and common grace — Brunner affirming 
and Barth denying their relevancy to theology — has nothing 
except phraseology in common with the problem of common 
grace as discussed by orthodox theologians. No one, we be- 
lieve, can be seriously concerned with the question of common 
grace unless he seeks to be truly Reformed in his interpreta- 
tion of life. Calvin, called the originator, and Kuyper, the 
great modern exponent, of the doctrine of common grace, 
were primarily concerned, in the whole thrust of their en- 
deavor, to bring men face to face with the sovereign God. 
On the other hand, those who have recently denied common 
grace have done so, once more, in the interest of bringing 
men face to face with the sovereign God. 

In the second place, our discussion on the philosophy of 
history ought to make us realize that a question such as 
that of common grace admits of no easy and simple solution. 
We shall need to keep ourselves aware of the fact that we 
all need to employ the limiting concept, and that every state- 
ment of the truth is an approximation to the fulness of truth 
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as it exists in God. Like the first point, this point, too, is 
a reason for common humility and mutual forbearance. 

In the third place, our discussion ought to make us not 
only sympathetic in our understanding both of the work of 
those who have affirmed, and of those who have denied, 
common grace, but also critical of their efforts. We now 
have something of a criterion by which to judge whether 
men in their affirmation, or in their denial, of common grace 
have worked along lines that are really in accord with the 
Reformed Faith. The solution of the common grace problem, 
to the extent that it is to be found at all, must be found by 
looking more steadfastly into the face of God. To what extent 
have those that have engaged in the debate on common grace 
kept this point in mind? Have they sometimes allowed them- 
selves to go astray along the by-paths of Parmenides, Her- 
aclitus or Plato? If we are even to understand the writings of 
Kuyper and others on the subject of common grace we must 
be both sympathetic and critical. How much the more then, 
if we are to profit by their work, should we both appreciate 
the good and avoid the mistakes they may have made? 


II. ABRAHAM KuyYPER’s DOCTRINE OF COMMON GRACE 


Turning now to an exposition of Kuyper’s great work, we 
regret that we cannot begin with Calvin. (A reference, in 
passing, must be made, however, to the dissertation of Dr. 
Herman Kuiper, Calvin on Common Grace, 1928).4 We even 
pass by the pamphlet of Dr. Herman Bavinck on Common 
Grace with a remark or two. Bavinck wrote his booklet (pub- 
lished in 1894) with the purpose of bolstering up the claim 
he made for the Protestant Faith in his earlier address on 
The Catholicity of Christianity and the Church (published in 
1888). It is Protestantism rather than Romanism, he avows 
in that earlier lecture, that expresses the truly catholic genius 
of the Christian religion. It is in accordance with this that 


4For a brief statement of the view of Charles Hodge, as well as for a 
more comprehensive statement of the exegetical foundation of the doctrine 
of common grace, we refer to the article entitled ‘‘Common Grace” by 
Professor John Murray in the November, 1942 issue of this Journal (V, 
1-28). 
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he says in his pamphlet on Common Grace, ‘‘Through this 
doctrine of gratia communis the Reformed [theologians] have 
on the one hand maintained the specific and absolute char- 
acter of the Christian religion and on the other have been 
second to none in their appreciation of everything good and 
beautiful that God has given to sinful men. Thus they have 
simultaneously maintained the seriousness of sin and the rights 
of the natural. And thus they were protected against both 
Pelagianism and Pietism”’ (p. 29). 

A similar purpose has also controlled Kuyper in his work. 
It was his desire to press the catholic claims of the truth of 
Christianity that led Kuyper as well as Bavinck to set forth 
this doctrine of common grace. 

We shall first attempt to find the general characteristics of 
Kuyper’s doctrine of common grace. Here a difficulty con- 
fronts us. There appears to have been a certain development 
in his views. In the first of his three volumes entitled De 
Gemeene Gratie, he tends to define common grace in more 
negative, while in the second he tends to define common 
grace in more positive, terms. In the first volume he speaks 
of the essence of common grace as being a certain restraint 
of God upon the process of the sinful development of history. 
In the second volume he speaks of the essence of common 
grace as being a certain positive accomplishment in history 
that the sinner is enabled to make by God’s gifts to him. It 
looks as though Kuyper’s conception of common grace grew 
gradually in his own mind to include a positive as well as a 
negative aspect. We shall look at each of these aspects in 
turn, in order then, as far as we can, to bring them together 
into one concept. 

When Kuyper speaks of the restraint of the destructive 
process of sin as being the essence of the doctrine of common 
grace he makes plain that common grace, like special grace, 
presupposes the doctrine of the sinner’s total depravity. All 
men are born dead in trespasses and sins. ‘But’, he adds, 
“upon death follows a process of disintegration of the corpse. 
And it is the spiritual disintegration of the corpse that could 
be and was restrained, not wholly but in part. Not wholly, 
in order that the fearful results of sin might be apparent to 
all, but im part, in order that also in this manner the wealth 
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of God’s creation and of His recreating power in our sinful 
race might be glorified’’ (De Gemeene Gratie (Leiden, 1902), 
I, p. 243). He asserts a little later that the entire doctrine 
of common grace presupposes the fact of total depravity (I, 
p. 248). 

Both types of grace, special and common, presuppose total 
depravity. The difference between the two must be indicated 
by the different effect they accomplish upon the totally de- 
praved. Regeneration, a gift of special grace, Kuyper argues, 
removes the cancer of sin by taking out its roots. In the 
place of sin it gives the power of eternal life. ‘‘But common 
grace does nothing of the sort. It keeps down but does not 
quench. It tames, but does not change the nature. It keeps 
back and holds in leash, but thus, as soon as the restraint is 
removed, the evil races forth anew of itself. It trims the wild 
shoots, but does not heal the root. It leaves the inner impulse 
of the ego of man to its wickedness, but prevents the full 
fruition of wickedness. It is a limiting, a restraining, a hinder- 
ing power, which brakes and brings to a standstill’’ (I, p. 251). 

Thus it is the restraint of the destructive force of sin that 
is said to be the essence of common grace (I, p. 242). Now 
as sin has affected the whole universe in the course of its 
historical development, we find, according to Kuyper, that 
common grace reaches out everywhere. Summing up his dis- 
cussion on this point, he asserts: ‘“Thus common grace began 
in the soul of man, by keeping the ‘small sparks’ from dying 
out. It took its second point of support in the body of man by 
supporting its physical powers and thus pushing back the 
coming of death. In addition to this, common grace had to 
produce a third type of activity, namely, in the world of 
man...” (I, p. 261). 

The essence of common grace is the restraint of the process 
of sin; its scope is man and his world. Its ultimate foundation, 
we must add, is the mercy of God. Says Kuyper: ‘“‘Thus 
common grace is an omnipresent operation of divine mercy, 
which reveals itself everywhere where human hearts are found 
to beat and which spreads its blessing upon these human 
hearts” (I, p. 251). 

We cannot set forth in detail what Kuyper further says 
on the restraint of sin. At the moment we are looking for 
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a view in perspective of the doctrine of common grace as a 
whole. It is well to hasten on, then, to Kuyper’s statement 
of what we may call the positive aspect of common grace. 

Kuyper distinguishes in his second volume between the 
constant and the progressive aspects of common grace. By the 
constant aspect of common grace he means largely what in 
the first volume he speaks of as the essence of common grace, 
namely, the restraint of the process of sin. God’s purpose 
with common grace, he adds in the second volume, is not 
merely to make human life possible by the restraint of sin, 
but also to provide for its progress (II, p. 600). ‘“There is’, 
he says, ‘‘on the one hand the constant operation of common 
grace which began in Paradise after the Fall, and which has 
remained till this day precisely what it was in the beginning 
and this constant common grace itself consists of two parts” 
(II, p. 600). These two parts are God’s restraint of the pewer 
of destruction in nature and God’s restraint ‘‘of the power 
of sin im the heart of man, to make possible the appearance 
of civil righteousness on the earth among sinners and heathen 
... This is the common grace that leads to the maintenance 
and control of our human life” (II, p. 601). 

Continuing from this point Kuyper says: ‘““Yet common 
grace could not stop at this first and constant operation. 
Mere maintenance and control affords no answer to the ques- 
tion as to what end the world is to be preserved and why it has 
passed throughout a history of ages. If things remain the 
same why should they remain at all? If life were merely 
repetition why should life be continued at all? . . . Accordingly 
there is added to this first constant operation of common 
grace... another, wholly different, operation . . . calculated to 
make human life and the life of the whole world pass through 
a process and develop itself more fully and richly ...’’ (II, 
p. 601). 

The course of history would, argues Kuyper, be wholly 
unintelligible if we forgot to bear in mind the progressive as 
well as the constant operation of common grace. Defining 
both aspects briefly again, he says: “The constant [operation] 
consists in this that God, with many differences of degree, 
restrains the curse of nature and the sin of the human heart. 
In contrast with this the progressive [operation] is that other 
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working through which God, with steady progress, equips 
human life ever more thoroughly against suffering, and inter- 
nally brings it to richer and fuller development” (II, p. 602). 

The ‘‘deep, incisive difference’’ between these two operations 
of common grace Kuyper signalizes by saying that in the 
constant operation God acts independently of man, while in 
the case of the progressive operation man himself acts as 
‘instrument and colaborer with God”’ (II, p. 602). The history 
of civilization is here brought in as proof for his contention 
that man himself is the colaborer with God. At a somewhat 
earlier point in the second volume Kuyper says: ‘“Common 
grace is never something that is added to our nature, but 
is always something that proceeds from our nature as the 
result of the constraint of sin and corruption” (II, p. 214). 
Here, though he speaks without limitation, he is evidently 
thinking only of what he later calls the progressive operation 
of common grace. 

We must now join the two aspects of common grace of 
which Kuyper speaks. In a general way we may affirm that, 
for Kuyper, common grace is primarily a restraining power 
of God, working either with or without man as an instrument, 
by which the original creation powers of the universe are 
given an opportunity for a certain development to the glory 
of God. 

This very broad and qualified definition of Kuyper’s doc- 
trine of common grace is perhaps the best we can do under 
the circumstances. Kuyper’s exposition is not fully consistent 
and clear. Yet, in a well-rounded statement of his view Kuyper 
would wish us to include (a) the two operations spoken of 
and (b) the activity of man as the instrument of God at 
certain points. 

Kuyper’s statement of the doctrine of common grace has 
not gone unchallenged. In a number of pamphlets and books, 
as well as in a monthly magazine, The Standard Bearer, the 
Rev. Herman Hoeksema, the Rev. Henry Danhof and others 
have vigorously denied the existence of any form of common 
grace. 

Hoeksema and Danhof argue that it is inconceivable that 
God should be in any sense, and at any point, graciously 
inclined to those who are not His elect. The wicked do, to 
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be sure, receive gifts from God. But rain and sunshine are 
not, as such, evidences of God’s favor.s 

Moreover, the idea of common grace, Hoeksema and Danhof 
contend, virtually denies the doctrine of total depravity. Man 
is inherently a spiritual-moral being. If he is said to do any 
good, as Kuyper says he does, this good must be a spiritual 
good. And if man does any spiritual good he is not totally 
depraved. When Hoeksema and Danhof began to write against 
the idea of common grace they were ministers of the Christian 
Reformed Church. In 1924 the Synod of that Church virtually 
condemned their views. It did so by making a pronouncement 
on three points of doctrine. 

As these ‘‘three points” have ever since been at the center 
of the debate on common grace we include them at this junc- 
ture. As given in The Banner (June 1, 1939, pp. 508 f.) they 
are: 


“Synod, having considered that part of the Advice of 
the Committee in General which is found in point III under 
the head: Treatment of the Three Points, comes to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

““*A. Concerning the first point, touching the favorable 
attitude of ‘God toward mankind in general, and not alone 
toward the elect, Synod declares that it is certain, according 
to Scripture and the Confession, that there is, besides the 
saving grace of God, shown only to those chosen to eternal 
life, also a certain favor or grace of God which He shows to 
his creatures in general. This is evident from the quoted 
Scripture passages and from the Canons of Dort, II, 5, 
and III and IV, 8 and 9, where the general offer of the 
Gospel is discussed; while it is evident from the quoted 
declarations of Reformed writers of the period of florescence 
of Reformed theology that our Reformed fathers from of 
old have championed this view.’ 

“Note of the editor: The following Scripture passages 
are given as proof: Ps. 145:9; Matt. 5:44, 45; Luke 6:35, 36; 
Acts 14:16, 17; 1 Tim. 4:10; Rom. 2:4; Ezek. 33:11; Ezek. 
18:23. We need not print these texts since the readers can 
easily look them up. They can also find the passages of 
the Canons of Dort referred to in their copy of the Psalter 
Hymnal. However, inasmuch as they have no access to 


5 H. Hoeksema and H. Danhof: Van Zonde en Genade, p. 244. 
6 Idem, p. 131. 
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the declarations of the Reformed fathers, we should trans- 
late these; but since that will take considerable space we 
shall omit a sentence here and there, where this can be 
done without obscuring the thought. 

“Calvin: Book II, ch. II, 16: ‘Yet let us not forget that 
these are most excellent gifts of the Divine Spirit, which 
for the common benefit of mankind he dispenses to whom- 
soever he pleases. ... Nor is there any reason for inquiring 
what intercourse with the Spirit is enjoyed by the impious 
who are entirely alienated from God. For when the Spirit 
of God is said to dwell only in the faithful, that is to be 
understood of the Spirit of sanctification, by whom we are 
consecrated as temples to God himself. Yet it is equally 
by the energy of the same Spirit that God replenishes, ac- 
tuates, and quickens all creatures, and that according to 
the property of each species which he has given it by the 
law of creation....’ Book III, ch. 14:2: ‘We see how he 
confers many blessings of the present life on those who 
practice virtue among men. Not that this external resem- 
blance of virtue merits the least favor from him; but he is 
pleased to discover (reveal — K.) his great esteem of true 
righteousness by not permitting that which is external and 
hypocritical to remain without a temporal reward. Whence 
it follows, as we have just acknowledged, that these virtues, 
whatever they may be, or rather images of virtue, are the 
gift of God; since there is nothing in any respect laudable 
which does not proceed from him.’ 

“Van Mastricht, First Part, p. 439: ‘Now from this pro- 
ceeds a threefold love of God toward the creatures: a general, 
Psalm 104:31 and 145:9, whereby he has created, preserves, 
and rules all things, Psalm 36:7 and 147:9; a common, 
directed to human beings in particular, not indeed to all 
and to each, but nevertheless to all kinds, without exception, 
the reprobate as well as the elect, of what sort or race they 
may be, to which he communicates his blessings; which 
are mentioned in Heb. 6:4, 5; 1 Cor. 3:1, 2.’ 

“Note: the third kind of divine love (toward believers) 
is not mentioned in this quotation since there is no dis- 
agreement regarding it. 


* * * * * * 


“*Concerning the second point, touching the restraint of 
sin in the life of the individual and in society, the Synod 
declares that according to Scripture and the Confession, 
there is such a restraint of sin. This is evident from the 
quoted Scripture passages and from the Belgic Confession, 
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article 13 and 36, where it is taught that God through the 
general operations of His Spirit, without renewing the heart, 
restrains sin in its unhindered breaking forth, as a result 
of which human society has remained possible; while it 
is evident from the quoted declarations of Reformed writers 
of the period of florescence of Reformed theology that our 
Reformed fathers from of old have championed this view.’ 

“Note of the editor: The following Scripture passages 
are referred to: Gen. 6:3; Ps. 81:11, 12; Acts 7:42; Rom. 
1:24°26.28> 2 Thess: 2:6, 7. 

“The same Reformed writers are quoted as under the 
first point: 

“Calvin, Institutes, Book II, ch. III, 3: ‘For in all ages 
there have been some persons who, from the mere dictates 
of nature, have devoted their whole lives to the pursuit 
of virtue. And though many errors might perhaps be dis- 
covered in their conduct, yet by their pursuit of virtue 
they afforded a proof that there was some degree of purity 
in their nature.... These examples, then, seem to teach 
us that we should not consider human nature to be totally 
corrupted; since, from its instinctive bias, some men have 
not only been eminent for noble actions, but have uni- 
formly conducted themselves in a most virtuous manner 
through the whole course of their lives. But here we ought 
to remember that amidst this corruption of nature there is 
some room for Divine grace, not to purify it but internally to 
restrain its operations (we italicize — K.). For should the 
Lord permit the minds of all men to give up the reins to 
every lawless passion, there certainly would not be an in- 
dividual in the world, whose actions would not evince all 
the crimes for which Paul condemns human nature in 
general, to be most truly applicable to him.... In his 
elect the Lord heals these maladies by a method which 
we shall hereafter describe. In others he restrains them, 
only to prevent their ebullitions so far as he sees to be 
necessary for the preservation of the universe.’ 

“Van Mastricht, II, p. 330: ‘God however moderates the 
severity of this spiritual death and bondage: (a) internally 
by means of some remnants of the image of God and of 
original righteousness. . . . to which things is added an internal 
restraining grace.... (b) Externally, through all kinds of 
means (“‘hulpmiddelen”) of State, Church, Family, and 
Schools, by which the freedom and dissoluteness of sin is 
checked and restrained, and to which even an incentive 
to practice what is honorable is added.’ 


* * * * #K 
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“‘ ‘Concerning the third point, touching the performance of 
so-called civic righteousness by the unregenerate, the Synod 
declares that according to Scripture and the Confession 
the unregenerate, though incapable of any saving good 
(Canons of Dort, III, IV, 3), can perform such civic good. 
This is evident from the quoted Scripture passages and 
from the Canons of Dort, III, IV, 4, and the Belgic Con- 
fession, where it is taught that God, without renewing the 
heart, exercises such influence upon man that he is enabled 
to perform civic good; while it is evident from the quoted 
declarations of Reformed writers of the period of florescence 
of Reformed theology, that our Reformed fathers have 
from of old championed this view.’ 


“Note: The Scripture passages quoted are: 2 Kings 10:29, 
30; 2 Kings 12:2 (compare 2 Chron. 24:17—25); 2 Kings 
14:3 (compare 2 Chron. 25:2 and vss. 14-16, 20, 27); Luke 
6:33; Rom. 2:14 (compare vs. 13. Also Rom. 10:5 and 
Gal. 3:12). 

“Note: Again we translate Synod’s quotations from the 
writings of Reformed fathers: 

“Ursinus, Schatboek; on Lord’s Day III: ‘Concerning 
an unconverted person it is said that he is so corrupt that 
he is totally incapable of any good. To understand this 
one must know what kind of good and what sort of incapa- 
bility is spoken of here. There is a threefold good: (1) 
Natural (good), as eating, drinking, walking, standing, sit- 
ting; (2) Civic (good), as buying, selling, doing justice, some 
knowledge or skill, and more of such, which promote our 
temporal welfare. (3) There is also a spiritual and super- 
natural good, which is absolutely necessary for inheriting 
eternal life. It consists in this that one turns to God from 
the heart and believes in Christ. The last is meant here; 
in the other an unconverted man can even far excel a re- 
generated person although he has these (as a common gift) 
from God. See 2 Cor. 3:5; James 1:17; Ex. 31:2; Prov. 
16:1.’ 

“Van Mastricht I, p. 458: ‘“‘Reformed (scholars) acknowl- 
edge indeed that the unregenerate person, apart from saving 
grace, is able... but they add to this that even these things 
are not done only through the exercise of the free will but 
through God’s common grace working in the unregenerate 
all the moral good which is in them or which is produced 
by them. For example, all the natural art which was in 
Bezalel, Ex. 31:2, 3, and all the moral good in those of 
whom it is said that they were enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, tasted the good Word of God and the powers of the 
age to come, Heb. 6:4, 5.’ 
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“Van Mastricht, II, p. 330: ‘.... There is a natural good, 
for example, eating, drinking, reasoning; there is a civic 
good as polite and friendly association with the neighbor, 
and offending no one; there is a moral or ecclesiastical good, 
as attending worship diligently, saying prayers, refraining 
from gross misdeeds, Luke 18:11, 12; and a spiritual good, 
for example, faith, hope, etc. ... in the state of sin the free 
will is indeed able to do a thing that is a natural, civic, 
or moral good, but not a spiritual good, which accompanies 
salvation.’ ”’ 


We shall not pass in review the various criticisms made 
upon ‘the three points’’ by Hoeksema and his associates.7 
These criticisms, together with their relative validity or in- 
validity will appear in substance as we turn to a fuller discus- 
sion of the latest phase of the debate on common grace. 


(to be continued) 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


7 Cf. H. Hoeksema: A Triple Breach; H. Hoeksema: Calvin, Berkhof and 


H. J. Kuiper; and The Standard Bearer. 











A REVISION OF A REVISION* 


JOHN H. SKILTON 


HE English version of the New Testament published in 
1941, edited by Roman Catholic scholars under the 
patronage of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine,’ is not only a translation of a transla- 
tion, as was observed in a previous article,” but is also a revi- 
sion of a revision. It is introduced on its title page as a revi- 
sion of “the Challoner-Rheims Version” — that is to say, 
as a revision of Bishop Challoner’s revision of the Rheims 
New Testament. 

The Rheims New Testament, published in 1582,3 although 
not without virtues, was marked by some serious defects 
which from the beginning called for correction. It was a 
Latinate and literal translation. It had a considerable fund 
of Latin words, its style was un-English, and it was not without 
obscurity and ambiguity. It contained such words and ex- 


* This is the third in a series of articles by Professor Skilton dealing with 
the new English version of the New Testament which was published under 
Roman Catholic auspices in 1941. The preceding contributions to the 
series appeared in the issues of this Journal for November 1943 and 
November 1944. 

* The New Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Paterson, 1941. 

2 “A Translation of a Translation,’”’ The Westminster Theological Journal, 
VII, 1 (November, 1944), pp. 23-39. 

3 The Preface to the Confraternity edition of the New Testament gives 
a not impartial account of the origin of the Rheims New Testament: 
“In 1560 the Catholic Church had been outlawed in England. The Cath- 
olics who remained in the country faced a particular danger to their faith 
from English versions of the Bible which altered the true meaning of the 
Scriptures. To meet this danger there was urgent need of a more faithful, 
a Catholic, version. This need was met by the ‘Rheims and Douay Ver- 
sion.’ It was so called because the New Testament was printed at Rheims 
in 1582, and the Old Testament at Douay in 1609-10. It was the work of 
exiled English priests and educators, the chief of whom was Dr. Gregory 
Martin”’ (p. V). 
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pressions as Corbana, Pasche, Azymes, the bread of Proposi- 
tion, neophyte, depositum, exinanited, reflorished, odible to 
God, longanimite, exacerbation, abstracted, archi-synagogue, 
commersations, contristate, the dominical day, invocated, 
donanes, agnition, superedified, and prefinition of worlds. 
Its nature is indicated by a few verses quoted by Westcott:4 

“Rom. v. 18 Therfore as by the offence of one, vnto al 
men to condemnation: so also by the iustice of one, vnto al 
men to iustification of life. 

“Rom vi. 13 Exhibite your selues to God as of dead men, 
aliue. 

“Rom. vii. 23 I see another law in my members, repugning 
to the law of my minde, and captiuing me in the law of sinne 
that is in my members. 

“Rom. viii. 18 I thinke that the passions of this time are 
not condigne to the glorie to come. 

“Rom. ix. 28 For, consummating a word, and abbridging 
it in equitie: because a word abbridged shal our Lord make 
vpon the earth. 

“Eph. vi. 12 Our wrestling is...against Princes and 
Potestats, against the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickednes in the celestials. 

“Heb. xiii. 16 Beneficence and communication do not for- 
get: for with such hostes God is promerited.”’ 

Despite its weaknesses, the Rhemish New Testament con- 
tinued as the standard English Roman Catholic translation 
until well on into the eighteenth century. By that time, of 
course, changes which had occurred in the English language 
had produced further necessity for revision. To meet the 
need Bishop Challoner, vicar apostolic of the London District, 
published in 1749 an edition of the New Testament, “newly 
revised according to the Clementine Edition of the Scriptures”’ 
and subsequently further revised by him. The Challoner 
New Testament eliminated much of the weakness of the 
Rhemish translation and brought the Roman Catholic New 
Testament in English much closer to the King James version. 


4B. F. Westcott: A General View of the History of the English Bible, 
third edition revised by W. A. Wright, New York, 1927, pp. 252 f. 
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It has been in general use (with certain modifications appear- 
ing in various editions) down to our own times.5 

The Challoner revision did not remove all of the faults of 
the Rhemish version. It did not achieve by any means com- 
plete liberation from the Latinate bonds of its predecessor. 
And, of course, its English has, because of language change, 
become somewhat outmoded. The need of revision has long 
been recognized. Monsignor Newton, writing some years ago 
in The Ecclesiastical Review, said: ‘‘Challoner’s version has 
not gone without criticism. For something over a century 
the American Hierarchy has but tolerated it until a better 
text could be prepared. Some partial and private efforts 
have been made in this time to improve the language of the 
accepted version, but that they were hardly extensive enough 
is witnessed by the present condition of that version... 
The revised text which is now being offered finds its origin 
in this practical need of a more intelligible English text of the 
New Testament.’” 

In attempting to meet the need which Monsignor Newton 
mentions, the Confraternity revisers have worked according 
to certain definite principles. They were requested ‘“‘to retain 
as far as possible the style, diction and rhythm of the present 
editions of Challoner’s text’’;7 and they endeavored to satisfy 
this request. They did find, however, that a considerable 
amount of alteration was necessary and that one alteration 
begets another. They, of course, attempted to correct erro- 
neous renderings found in the Challoner text. Then also by 


5 For accounts of various editions of Roman Catholic New Testaments 
in English since Challoner’s time, see J. E. Steinmueller: A Companion to 
Scripture Studies, New York, 1941, I, pp. 219-223, and M. W. Jacobus, 
ed.: Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared, second ed., New 
York, 1908, W. T. Whitley: ‘First Prize Essay,’”’ pp. 22-28. The Preface 
to the Confraternity edition of the New Testament says: ‘‘The Catholic 
version in English which is best known to us all, both in England and in 
America, is still practically that of Challoner. Other Catholic scholars 
sought to improve on his work, and some of our current editions are 
indebted to them as well; but Challoner’s Bible has been the framework 
and the substance of our own down to the present time’”’ (p. VI). 

6W. L. Newton: “A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — II’’, The Ecclesiastical Review, CIV, 2 (February, 1941), p. 120. 

7 Idem, p. 122. 
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reading the Latin in the light of the Greek, they tried to over- 
come what they regarded as a failure on Challoner’s part to 
take account of the fact that the Latin frequently retains 
Greek idioms or fails adequately to express the force of the 
Greek. The revisers have furthermore sought to give proper 
consideration to the Semitic background of the Greek text.® 
They have also labored ‘‘to render in current English idiom 
the message which God sends us through the books of the 
New Testament’ — to express God’s message “in English 
that is both clear and worthy”’.® 

To what extent have the Confraternity revisers succeeded 
in the task they assumed? Have they achieved the aims which 
they set before themselves? In attempting to answer these 
questions we should find it helpful to compare the Confra- 
ternity revision in several particulars with one of the editions 
stemming from the Challoner revision which has been in 
circulation in recent times.*° 

A comparison of the diction of these two editions will show 
that the Confraternity revisers have accomplished much in 
the removal of Latin elements, technical terms, and archaic 


8 See W. L. Newton: “A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — I’, Eccl. Rev., CIV, 1, pp. 7 ff., and “‘A Translation of a Trans- 
lation’, The Westminster Theological Journal, VII, 1, pp. 27 f. 

9W. L. Newton: ‘‘A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — II”, Eccl. Rev., CIV, 2, p. 121. J. P. Christopher, who, like 
Monsignor Newton, served on the Revision Committee, similarly states 
the aim of the revisers: ‘‘The new version aims to supply the general 
reader with a rendering which, while faithful to its original and abreast 
of the knowledge of the day, shall present the language of the Evangelists 
and Apostles in English as correct and clear as may be obtained. As for 
the style, the editors have tried to make the new version pleasant to read, 
familiar yet impressive, and simple yet dignified.’’ ‘‘The Need of a New 
Revision”’, Eccl. Rev., CIV, 5 (May, 1941), p. 385. For another statement 
of the aims of the revisers, see the Preface to the Confraternity edition of 
the New Testament, pp. VII f. 

7° The text with which the Confraternity revision is compared in this 
article is that of The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
New York, Benziger Brothers, 1931. This edition, which bears the 
imprimatur of Patrick Cardinal Hayes, declares itself to be ‘‘an accurate 
copy of the Rheims & Douay edition with annotations by the learned 
Dr. Challoner”. All references in this article to particular readings in the 
“‘Rheims-Challoner” version (or simply the ‘“‘Challoner’’ version) will be 
to readings found in this edition. 
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or obsolete expressions, that they have succeeded to a large 
extent in making the language of their revision clear, simple, 
and up-to-date. Such differences in rendering as the following 
will be found in the two editions: 


Rheims-Challoner 


Matt. 1:17 
1:18 
2:22 
4:18 
§:25 


7:28 
11:26 
17:19 
21:43 
22:6 


23:2 
24:48 
26:17 
26:17 
27:1 
Mark 5:15 
7:5 
14:14 
15:28 


15:29 
15:42 
8:46 
16:6 
19:23 
20:26 
21:9 
22:19 
22:21 
2:16 
4:34 
8:46 
14:16 
7:30 


Luke 


John 


Acts 


8:18 
9:26 
16:16 
21:26 


transmigration of Babylon 

the Holy Ghost 

in the room of 

fishers 

Be at agreement with thy 
adversary betimes 

admiration at his doctrine 

Yea 

Remove from hence hither 

yielding the fruits thereof 

treated them contumel- 
iously 

have sitten 

My lord is long a coming 

Azymes 

pasch 

ancients 

clothed, and well in his wits 

common hands 

refectory 

And with the wicked he 
was reputed 

Vah 

Parasceve 

virtue 

An hundred 

usury 

reprehend 

presently 

for a commemoration 

betrayeth 

traffic 

meat 

convince 

Paraclete 

when forty years were ex- 
pired 

imposition 

essayed 

a pythonical spirit 

oblation 


Confraternity 


carrying away to Babylon 

the Holy Spirit 

in the place of 

fishermen 

Come to terms 
opponent quickly 

astonished at his teaching 

Yes 

Remove from here 

yielding its fruits 

treated them shamefully 


with thy 


have sat 

My master delays his coming 

Unleavened Bread 

passover 

elders 

clothed and in his right mind 

defiled hands 

guest chamber 

And he was reckoned among 
the wicked 

Aha 

Preparation Day 

power 

A hundred 

interest 

take hold of 

at once 

in remembrance 

betrays 

business 

food 

convict 

Advocate 

When forty years had passed 


laying on 

tried 

a divining spirit 
sacrifice 
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Rheims- Challoner Confraternity 
Rom. 4:3 reputed credited 
7:7 concupiscence lust 
9:29 Sabaoth Hosts 
12:10 preventing anticipating 
15:14 replenished filled 
ICor. 3:9 coadjutors helpers 
7:32 without solicitude free from care 
10:16 chalice of benediction cup of blessing 
10:25 shambles market 
11%Cor. 2:9 that I may know the that I might test you 
experiment of you 
4:10 mortification dying 
Eph. 2:19 domestics of God members of God’s household 
5:19 canticles songs 
Phil. 1:8 bowels heart 
2:1 if any society of the any fellowship in the Spirit, 
spirit, if any bowels any feelings of mercy 
of commiseration 
3:2  concision mutilation 
3:14 supernal vocation heavenly call 
4:19 all your wants your every need 
Titus 3:2 litigious quarrelsome 
James 5:17 aman passible like unto aman like ourselves, subject to 
us the same infirmities 


II Peter 2:14 malediction curse 


The Confraternity revisers have attempted to bring the 
grammar and sentence structure of the Challoner revision, as 
well as the diction, into line with present-day English usage. 
It is good to find, for example, that they have modified sen- 
tences which begin in the Challoner text, after the fashion of 
the Latin, with relative pronouns. The Challoner version 
has at Matthew 2:21, ‘‘Who arose, and took the child and 
his mother .. .’’. The Latin text” here is, ‘Qui surgens accepit 
puerum et matrem eius.. .”” and the Greek” is 6 6€ évyepOels 
mapé\aBe TO tratdiov kal THY unTépa aiTov... The Con- 
fraternity rendering is, ‘‘So he arose and took the child and his 
mother ...’’. At Matthew 4:4 the Challoner text reads, ‘‘Who 


1 All quotations in this article of the Latin text are taken from ed. 
H. J. White, Nouum Testamentum Latine, editio minor, Oxford, 1931. 

2 All quotations in this article of the Greek text are taken from the text 
of Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, New York, 
1941, 
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answered and said”’; and the Confraternity revision has, ‘‘But 
he answered and said’. The Challoner version, at Luke 5:20, 
has, ‘Whose faith when he saw, he said’’; and the Con- 
fraternity rendering is, ‘‘And seeing their faith, he said”. And 
at Luke 8:34 the Challoner version gives us, ‘‘Which when 
they that fed them saw done, they fled, and told it in the city 
and in the villages’. The Confraternity revision has here, 
“And when the swineherds saw what had happened, they 
fled and reported it in the town and in the country”. 

Incomplete sentences in the Challoner-Rheims version 
have been improved in the Confraternity edition. At Romans 
8 :33-34, the Challoner text has: ‘‘Who shall accuse against 
the elect of God? God that justifieth. 


“Who is he that shall condemn? Curist Jesus that died, 
yea, that is risen also again, who is at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.”’ 

The Confraternity revision has here: ‘‘Who shall make accu- 
sation against the elect of God? It is God who justifies! Who 
shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus who died; yes, and rose 
again, he who is at the right hand of God, who also intercedes 
for us!” 

The incomplete sentences at Romans 12:16-17 have also 
been improved. The Rheims-Challoner version reads at this 
point: ‘‘Being of one mind one towards another. Not minding 
high things, but consenting to the humble. Be not wise in 
your own conceits. 

“To no man rendering evil for evil. Providing good things 
not only in the sight of God, but also in the sight of all men.” 

The Confraternity revision has: “‘Be of one mind towards 
one another. Do not set your mind on high things but con- 
descend to the lowly. Be not wise in your own conceits. To 
no man render evil for evil, but provide good things not only 
in the sight of God, but also in the sight of all men.” 

An important difference in structure between the Challoner 
and the Confraternity revisions is to be observed at Mark 
8:12b. The Greek text is, dunv éyo, ef doOnoerar TH yevea 
TavTn onuetov. Dr. A. T. Robertson comments on the Greek 
construction here: ‘Matt. 16:4 has simply ou dothésetai, 
plain negative with the future passive indicative. Mark has 
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et instead of ou, which is technically a conditional clause with 
the conclusion unexpressed (Robertson, Grammar, p. 1024), 
really aposiopesis in imitation of the Hebrew use of im. This 
is the only instance in the N. T. except in quotations from 
the LXX (Heb. 3:11; 4:3, 5). It is very common in the 
LXX.”’3 The Latin text here will be found to follow the Greek 
quite literally: ‘‘Amen dico uobis, si dabitur generationi isti 
signum’’. The Rheims-Challoner version in turn follows the 
Latin quite literally: ‘“‘Amen, I say to you, If a sign shall be 
given to this generation”. The Confraternity revision, how- 
ever, gives a rendering similar to that found in our Authorized 
and Revised Versions: ‘‘Amen I say to you, a sign shall not be 
given to this generation”. 

The Confraternity revisers have endeavored to remove 
inversions not in general use today, such as “‘seek not you” 
(Luke 12:29 in the Challoner version), and awkwardness or 
unnaturalness of word order or construction, such as the 
Challoner rendering at I Corinthians 16:2, ‘‘that when I come, 
the collections be not then to be made”’. 

The Confraternity revisers have served clarity well at 
Mark 3:6 by removing a “squinting” construction. The 
Challoner version reads here, ‘‘And the Pharisees going out 
immediately made a consultation with the Herodians against 
him...”. It is impossible to tell from this rendering whether 
the “immediately” is to be taken with “going out” or with 
“made”. The Confraternity revision removes the difficulty 
here by the rendering, ‘‘But the Pharisees went out and 
immediately took counsel .. .”’ 

The English of the Confraternity revision, it may be 
granted, has considerable merit. It is to be commended for 
its general clarity, simplicity, and readability. At times it 
even achieves eloquence. Although it is in the main of a 
popular type, it is generally dignified. In some points or 
details, however, there would seem to be opportunity -for 
improvement. The retention of “‘Amen” at the beginning of 
statements in the Confraternity revision (see Matthew 5:18, 26 
for examples) is of questionable merit. It seems to be the 


13 A. T. Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament, New York and 
London, 1930(?), I, pp. 330 f. 
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better judgment to translate it, as has been done in our 
Protestant English versions. Everyone is, of course, familiar 
with its use at the end of a statement or prayer. Its use in 
that position has become a part of our own language. But 
it is of doubtful wisdom to ask the English reader to accept 
it in a different sense in a different position." 

One might call in question also the retention of ‘‘scandal’’ 
and “scandalize’’ at times, the continued use of “charity” 
in many instances, and the failure to simplify the expression, 
“loaves of proposition” (Matthew 12:4). The rendering, “‘a 
lot by far the better’? (Phil. 1:23), could itself be bettered. 
In avoiding ‘‘whence’’ at John 7:27-28 the Confraternity 
revisers have produced something less desirable: “‘‘... yet 
we know where this man is from; but when the Christ comes, 
no one will know where he is from.’ 


“Jesus therefore, while teaching in the temple, cried out 
and said, ‘You both know me, and know where | am from.’ ”’ 
Again, in a poetical passage like the Magnificat, no improve- 
ment has been made by the substitution of ‘“‘magnifies’’ for 
the more poetical “doth magnify’’ of the Challoner version. 

Although the rhythm of the Confraternity revision is good 
on the whole, occasionally the ear accustomed to the in- 
comparable cadence of the King James version will be dis- 
turbed by an awkward movement. The word order at times 
seems capable of improvement. The order at John 15:13, 
which closely follows the-Latin and the Greek, seems un- 
natural in English and inferior to the order in our Authorized 
and Revised versions: ‘“‘Greater love than this no one has’’. 
Nothing is gained by the inversion at Matthew 21:17, ‘‘there 
he stayed”. The Latin here has “‘ibique mansit”’; the Greek, 
norlicOn éxe?; and the Challoner revision, ‘‘remained there’. 
I Peter 2:10 is rendered as an incomplete sentence. A bit 
strange to the English ear is the rendering at II Cor. 2:10: 
“Whom you pardon anything, I also pardon”. The word 
“only” might better be placed immediately before ‘‘by”’ in 


™ The Roman Catholic reader has, of course, grown accustomed to the 
“‘Amen” at the beginning of a statement as well as at the close; but to the 
Protestant reader the initial untranslated ‘‘Amen” will always seem 
strange — and unnecessary. 
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Matthew 17:20; “But this kind can only be cast out by prayer 
and fasting’’. 

Not particularly smooth or pleasing is the rendering at 
Romans 6:5b, ‘‘we shall be so in the likeness of his resurrection 
also’. The ambiguous ‘‘even so” might be removed from 
Luke 15:7. A comma should separate “‘it’’ and “‘all’’ at Luke 
19:7: ‘‘And upon seeing it all began to murmur...’’. 

Some of the vocatives in the Confraternity revision sound 
harsh and abrupt to the ear accustomed to the preparation 
provided by a preceding pronoun or interjection. Matthew 
20:30 has simply, ‘‘Lord, Son of David, have mercy on us!” 
Rather abrupt also are some of the parenthetical statements, 
as at Acts 13:9, ‘‘Saul (also called Paul)’. 

At some points objectionable sound repetition occurs. Too 


many “‘ing’’ forms occur in Luke 23:10-21: “... wishing to 
release Jesus. But they kept shouting, saying...’. The 
same fault occurs in II Corinthians 10:4-5: “...to the 


demolishing of strongholds, the destroying of reasoning... 
bringing every mind ...”. Undesirable sound repetition will 
also be found at Titus 1:6 “having believing’’, Hebrews 10:11 
“often offering’, I Corinthians 9:15 “rights... write’. The 
repetition of ‘“‘one”’ in Matthew 23:15 and of “‘said” in Mark 
5:36 might well have been avoided.*s 

A few renderings seem wanting in dignity or to be weakened 
by their connotations. At Matthew 17:16 the words, “How 
long shall I put up with you?” are placed on our Lord’s lips. 
“Begone, Satan”’ at Matthew 4:10 is weak. At Matthew 26:10 
our Lord is quoted as saying at the anointing in Bethany, 
“She has done me a good turn”. Renderings of a questionable 
type are “‘tricked’’ (Matthew 2:16), ‘‘take in what I tell thee” 
(II Tim. 2:7), “fearing that we might go on the rocks” (Acts 
27:29), and ‘‘once upon a time” (Romans 7:9). “By reason 
of” seems rather prosy and inadequate in the context of 


*s The Confraternity renderings are: 

Matt. 23:15 ‘‘ ‘Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because 
you traverse sea and land to make one convert; and when he has become 
one, you make him twofold more a son of hell than yourselves.’ ”’ 

Mark 5:36 ‘‘But Jesus, having heard what was being said, said to the 
ruler of the synagogue...” 
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II Peter 3:12 “... by which the heavens, being on fire, will 
be dissolved and the elements will melt away by reason of the 
heat of the fire!’’ At Revelation 3:8 ‘‘scanty strength’’ is 
not especially felicitous. 


Some questions, then, may be raised about points of diction, 
construction, and style in the Confraternity revision; but in 
the main, as was said before, the English of the new version 
merits praise. However, it must not be thought that the only 
or chief concern of the Confraternity revisers was about 
stylistic matters. Spokesmen for them have given expression, 
as we have seen, to a zeal for accuracy and faithfulness in 
conveying the message of the New Testament to the reader. 
They did not desire good form at the cost of fidelity, but 
rather as an aid to fidelity. 

The zeal of the Confraternity revisers for accuracy is 
evidenced by their willingness to introduce into their version 
words unfamiliar to the English reader when they think that 
there is no better way to convey the meaning of their basic 
text. They have sought throughout their revision to remove 
technical and difficult terms: but if they think that the higher 
end of accuracy requires the introduction of difficult terms, 
they give way to accuracy. Thus Monsignor Newton says: 
“We do not speak ... of the laborers in the vineyard receiv- 
ing each one his ‘penny,’ but each his denarius. Perhaps this 
word, like drachma, stater, quadrans, and other ancient coin- 
names, is not very familiar today. But ‘penny’ is both wrong 
and misleading, and must be replaced. Now we have no 
coinage which closely follows the evaluation of these ancient 
pieces. Instead, therefore, of employing equivalents which do 
not fit, we prefer to retain the original terms, especially since 
they are defined in our most available dictionaries. The 
same will hold true of our systems of measurement: when 
they cannot express the value of the original term, that term 
is allowed to speak for itself. Other words will fall under this 
rule. We do not call Pilate the ‘governor’ of Judea, but the 
procurator. He was not a governor in the sense in which we 
commonly use the term, but the fiscal agent of Rome though 
having judicial powers; in other words — a Roman procurator 
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as that office is defined in our dictionaries. Once these new, 
but not unused expressions are met and explained they will 
lose their strangeness; and it is much better to meet and 
explain them than to go on using expressions that are not 
correct.’’® 

An evidence of the concern of the Confraternity revisers 
for accuracy is found in their attempts correctly to reflect 
Latin or Greek tenses in English. At John 4:30 the Vulgate 
follows the Greek word by word, preserving even tense dis- 
tinctions: 

e&nNOov Ex THs TOAEWS Kal HpxXovTO Tpds abrév. 

Exierunt de ciuitate, et ueniebant ad eum. 

Neither the Challoner version nor the King James expresses 
any distinction between the tenses of the verbs in this verse, 
but the Revised Version has, ‘“They went out of the city, 
and were coming to him’’, and the Confraternity rendering is, 
“They went forth from the town and were coming to him’’. 

A similar example is found at Luke 5:6. There the Greek 
reads, kal Toro moinoavres ovvéxdeccay rAROos ixObwv 
TwoNv, dvepnoceto b€ Ta dixtva atr@v. The Latin is, “Et 
cum hoc fecissent, concluserunt piscium multitudinem copio- 
sam, rumpebatur autem rete eorum’’. Challoner has, ‘And 
when they had done this, they enclosed a very great multitude 
of fishes, and their net broke’. The Authorized Version is 
substantially the same; but the Revised Version and the 
Confraternity revision both attempt to reflect the distinct 
force of the tenses. The Confraternity rendering is, ‘“And 
when they had done so, they enclosed a great number of fishes, 
but their net was breaking’’. 

At Luke 21:20 the Confraternity revision is careful to render 
the Latin “‘circumdari’’ (Greek xoxXovpévnv) as ‘‘being sur- 
rounded”’.?7 Challoner has simply ‘‘compassed”’. At Matthew 
9:35 the Confraternity edition renders “‘circumibat”’ by “was 
going about’’; the Challoner version has “‘went about’’. At 
Luke 3:18 the Latin ‘‘euangelizabat” (Greek ednyyedtéero) 
is rendered in the Confraternity revision as “kept on preach- 


© W. L. Newton: loc. cit., pp. 124 f. 
17 For comment on this rendering, see J. P. Christopher, Joc. cit., p. 388. 
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ing’, as over against the ‘did he preach’’ of the Challoner 
version. 


The Latin does not have any form which exactly corresponds 
to the Greek aorist participle. At times, to represent that 
important Greek form, it employs the present active parti- 
ciple.'*® The Latin form is sometimes reproduced in the Con- 
fraternity revision, but it must be observed that the Confra- 
ternity rendering at other times gives a clear reflection of the 
Greek. At Matthew 27:50 the Greek is, ...xpatas... 
agnKkey TO Tvedua; the Latin, ‘...clamans.. . emisit spiri- 
tum”. The Rheims-Challoner version has, “...crying... 
yielded up the ghost”; but the Confraternity revision has 
“... cried out... and gave up his spirit’. It is of significance 
to note how the aorist participle of identical action (which 
represents the same action as that of the leading verb) is 
reflected in the Confraternity revision. A study of the way 
in which the frequently occurring expression d&oxpHels elev 
is represented in the Confraternity revision will provide some 
important information on this point. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Machen recommended “that the free translation, 
he answered and said, be adopted invariably for the phrase 
dmoxpileis elev ...”.29 For amoxpiels eirev the Vulgate 
has characteristically, ‘‘respondens dixit” or “‘respondens ait”’. 
The Rheims-Challoner version has, with few exceptions, 
“‘answering, said’. In the Revised Version ‘“‘answered and 
said’”’ predominates; and, to the credit of the Confraternity 
revision, it may be said that it regularly (though not invar- 
iably) gives this same rendering. 


The Confraternity revisers have not overlooked the Greek 
article. Some noteworthy appearances of the article in their 
version are at Matthew 2:4, ‘‘where the Christ was to be 
born’’; Matthew 22:13 (and elsewhere), “‘the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth’’; Matthew 22:42—43, “‘What do you think 


18 See W. E. Plater and H. J. White, A Grammar of the Vulgate, Oxford, 
1926, p. 111. Some of the illustrations of Vulgate renderings given above 
have been taken from this work. 

19 J. G. Machen, New Testament Greek for Beginners, New York, 1941, 
p. 207. 
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of the Christ?”’ and “David in the Spirit’; Matthew 23:10, 
“for one only is your Master, the Christ’; Matthew 24:12, 
“charity of the many”; Matthew 25:41, “‘the everlasting fire”’; 
and Luke 18:13, ‘‘O God, be merciful to me the sinner.’’?° 
A significant omission of the indefinite article is observed at 
John 4:24: ‘God is spirit’. 

A good further evidence of the desire of the Confraternity 
revisers to be accurate and faithful in their translation is 
provided by their departure from some renderings of the 
Challoner version which favored certain Roman Catholic 
tenets. Indeed one of the most important advances of the 
Confraternity New Testament over the Rheims-Challoner 
version is in its removal of ‘‘penance’’ and ‘“‘do penance” 
from the English text. Meravoéw is almost always represented 
by “do penance” in the Challoner version; but it is always 
represented by “repent” in the Confraternity revision. Simi- 
larly weravora, which in the great majority of cases is repre- 
sented by ‘penance’ in the Rheims-Challoner version, is 
represented by “repentance” in the Confraternity revision 
without exception. 


The Protestant reader will be pleased to note also the im- 
provements made in the Confraternity revision which are 
shown in the following list: 


cade ae Christopher provides some stimulating comments on the treat- 
ment of the article in the Confraternity revision: ‘‘The article has been 
carefully treated in the R. V. [the Confraternity revision]. In Apoc. 
xiv:18 Challoner translates ‘who had power over fire’; the R. V., ‘who had 
power over the fire’. The fire on the altar is referred to, not ‘fire’ (the 
element). In Matt. viii:12, Challoner reads ‘the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’, but teeth don’t weep! The R. V. renders this ‘the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.’ In Titus iii:10 Challoner reads ‘after the first and second 
admonition’; R. V., ‘after a first and a second admonition’; no single 
warning can be both first and second; in John xviii:27 Challoner reads, 
‘again therefore Peter denied; and immediately the cock crew”; R. V., 
‘again, therefore, Peter denied it; and at that moment a cock crowed’; 
an incident rather than a point of time being represented. In John xiii:29 
Challoner reads ‘from the East and the West’; R. V., ‘from the East and 
from the West’, there being no such quarter in the heavens as ‘East and 
West’.”’ (Joc. cit. pp. 389 f.) 
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Rheims-Challoner Confraternity 
Acts 14:22 And when they had or- And when they had appointed 
dained to them priests presbyters for them in each 
in every church church 
I Tim. 4:14 impositionof the handsof laying on of hands of the 
the priesthood presbyterate 
Titus 1:5 ordain priests appoint presbyters 
Heb. 13:7 Remember your prelates Remember your superiors 
13:17 Obey your prelates Obey your superiors 
13:24 Salute all your prelates Greet all your superiors 
James 5:14 Let him bring in the Let him bring in the presbyters 
priests of the church of the Church 


Certain particular instances of accuracy might be given 
notice in passing. It is good to find II Timothy 3:16 appearing 
in the Confraternity revision in the form, ‘‘All Scripture is 
inspired by God and useful...’. The overly strong ‘‘God 
forbid”’ of the Rheims-Challoner version is usually tempered in 
the Confraternity revision. At Luke 20:16 it is found as “By 
no means” (Latin Absit; Greek M7 yévorro). At Matthew 
12:40 the Confraternity revision has ‘‘belly of the fish’’ in- 
stead of the Challoner rendering, ‘‘whale’s belly’. At John 
9:38 the Confraternity revision has ‘worshipped him”’ 
(Challoner, ‘‘adored him’’), without any such footnote as 
mars the American Revised Version. It is good to find 
“covenant” instead of ‘‘testament’’ (the Challoner rendering) 
in such places as Matthew 26:28 and Hebrews 8:8 ff. Pronom- 
inal emphasis at Matthew 3:14 is admirably expressed in the 
Confraternity edition. The Greek is "Ey xpeiav éxw id 
gov BarricOjvar; the Latin, ‘‘Ego a te debeo baptizari’’. 
The Challoner version has simply, ‘‘I ought to be baptized 
by thee’’, and the Authorized and Revised versions read, 
“T have need to be baptized of thee”. The Confraternity 
edition, however, has, ‘‘It is I who ought to be baptized by 
thee’. 

The Confraternity revisers, in their desire for accuracy, 
have given attention to some details which might easily have 
been overlooked.*7, They have sought to avoid the pitfalls 


at J. P. Christopher provides an illuminating passage which is to the 
point: ‘‘As examples of inaccuracy in translation cf. Apoc. v:8 (C), 
‘having every one of them harps’; R. V., ‘having each a harp’. In Matt. 
xviii:6 C. reads, “They fell upon their face’; R. V., ‘They fell upon their 
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produced by the limitations of English inflection.227 They 
have striven for a desirable uniformity of rendering. They did 
not seek ‘‘an exact uniformity...as it is characteristic 
neither of the original, nor of the Vulgate’’, but they considered 
it advisable to have ‘‘some equality of style...as well as 
complete agreement in parallel passages.’’s 

Punctuation is employed in the Confraternity revision with 
discrimination and with an awareness of its value as an inter- 
pretative device. Marks of parenthesis are called upon at 
Acts 8:26 to express a certain interpretation of the text: 
“But an angel of the Lord spoke to Philip, saying, ‘Arise and 
go south to the road that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza.’ 
(This road is desert.)”’. A footnote remarks that ‘‘the words 
in parentheses may also have been spoken by the angel’’. 
Another striking use of parenthesis marks is found at I 
Corinthians 11:23: ‘For I myself have received from the Lord 
(what I also delivered to you), that the Lord Jesus...’’. 


Quotation marks, as has been indicated previously, are 
employed. Old Testament citations are usually placed in the 
center of the page, and an attempt is made to reflect poetic 
forms. The dash is not neglected (see Mark 6:8; Luke 3:14, 


faces’. In Acts xxiii:10 (C) the Roman officer, being with St. Paul, would 
not order the soldiers to ‘go’ down but to ‘come’ down. In John vii:13 (C) 
‘yet no man spoke openly of him, for fear of the Jews’. This suggests that 
some spoke openly for other reasons. R. V. reads, ‘yet for fear of the Jews 
no one spoke openly of him’. Note the misuse of ‘bring’ for ‘take’ in Acts 
ix:30 (C), ‘which when the brethren had known, they brought him down 
to Caesarea’; R. V., ‘when the brethren got to know this, they took him 
down to Caesarea’. In Rom. xvi:13 Challoner destroys a beautiful allusion 
by making two women out of one: ‘Salute Rufus, elect in the Lord, and 
his mother and mine; R. V., ‘Greet Rufus, the elect in the Lord, and her 
who is his mother and mine’. In Apoc. xii:14 Challoner represents a woman 
as being fed upon the curious diet of a serpent’s face: ‘and there were given 
to the woman two wings of a great eagle, that she might fly into the desert 
unto her place, where she is nourished for a time and times, and half a time, 
from the face of the serpent’; R. V., ‘... away from the serpent’”’ (loc. 
cit., pp. 388 f.). 

22 On this point, see J. P. Christopher, Joc. cit., p. 389. 

3 W. L. Newton: ‘A Revision of the Catholic New Testament in 
English — III”, Eccl. Rev., CIV, 3 (March, 1941), p. 224. See also pp. 
222 f. and pp. 225 f. 
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23; 5:24). The exclamation point appears (see, for example, 
II Corinthians 5:17). 

A feature of the Confraternity edition is its paragraphing 
which, modern though it may seem, goes back to the para- 
graphing of the Rheims-Douay version. The verse para- 
graphing of the Challoner version has been quite wisely 
abandoned. Paragraphs are to be found extending across 
chapter divisions. Thus Philippians 4:1 is placed in the same 
paragraph with the last verses of the preceding chapter. 
Verse and chapter numbers are printed in the margin and the 
verse breaks are indicated in other fashion in the text when 
there might be difficulty in determining where they occur. 
Obviously, illogical chapter and verse divisions need not — 
and indeed do not — stand out so prominently in the Con- 
fraternity edition as they do in the Challoner version. The 
latter reads, for instance, at Luke 9:7-8: 


“7 Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all things that were 
done by him; and he was in a doubt because it was said 

“8 By some, that John was risen from the dead ...”’. 

The Confraternity edition has here: 


7 “‘Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was being 
done by him, and was much perplexed, because it was said 
8 | by some, ‘John has risen from the dead’. . .”. 


See also Acts 20:33-34; Galatians 4:13-14: I Timothy 3:3-4; 
Hebrews 3:9-10; and Revelation 9:10—11; 20:9-10. 


The spelling is up to date and American — for example, 
“Savior” rather than “Saviour” appears (Titus 1:3-4). The 
volume is printed in a way which should assist in the convey- 
ing of its message, with one column to a page and large clear 
type. | 

Several notes are provided on the translation, some of 
which attempt to convey the literal meaning of the Latin or 
the force of the Greek. Notes of unusual interest are given on 
John 2:4 and Mark 3:21. In the former verse the rendering, 
“‘What wouldst thou have me do, woman?” manifestly calls 
for some justification. The footnote reads: 

“What wouldst thou have me do: literally, ‘What to me and 
to thee,’ is an expression which can vary in meaning with its 
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context, and with the speaker’s tone of voice. It occurs 
several times in the Old and New Testaments, practically 
always implying dissent. Though there may be some dis- 
agreement in it even here, the circumstances show that it 
was not a rebuke.” 

Much can be said, it is true, by way of commendation of 
the Confraternity revisers for their striving after accuracy, 
but it is important to note that their conception of faithfulness 
did not preclude their granting themselves a greater degree 
of freedom in translation than those who formed our Prot- 
estant Revised Version chose to take— and considerably 
more than Challoner granted himself. They were willing to 
let interpretation enter translation to a greater extent than 
is to be found in Challoner or in our Revised Version. A good 
example is found at I Corinthians 3:4. The Greek text is 
ovk &vOpwrot éore; The Latin text is ‘‘nonne homines estis?”’ 
In the Challoner version the rendering is ‘‘are you not men?” 
and the Revised Version has virtually the same. The Con- 
fraternity ‘revision, however, has, ‘‘are you not mere men?” 
Interpretation is not here left so much to the’reader as it is 
in the other versions. 

The Confraternity rendering at Galatians 2:4, ‘‘although 
it was urged on account of false brethren .. .’’ represents the 
adoption of one out of many interpretations of the text — 
and an interpretation which is by no means certainly the best. 
And there is no indication either by italics (a device never 
employed by the Confraternity revisers), by footnote, or by 
any other means that the crucial words ‘although it was 
urged”’ occur neither in the Latin text nor in the Greek. 

At Luke 2:27a the Latin is ‘‘Et uenit in Spiritu in templum”’ 
and the Greek is kal R\Oev év TH Tvebpare els TO iepdr. 
The Challoner version has, ‘‘And he came by the Spirit into 
the temple’, but the Confraternity revision quite freely says: 
“And he came by inspiration of the Spirit into the temple’. 

Some indication might have been given at Luke 3:23 that 
the words ‘‘his work”’ are not in the Latin or in the Greek. 
At John 4:6 the sic of the Latin (Greek otTws) is ignored in 
the Confraternity translation. 

A few other examples of non-literal rendering of the Latin 
may be of interest: 
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Latin Rheims-Challoner Confraternity 
Matt. 7:27 fuit ruina eius great was the fall was utterly ruined 
magna thereof 
18:20 in nomine meo in my name for my sake 
Mark 12:27 Uos ergo mul- You _ therefore do You are therefore en- 
tum erratis greatly err tirely wrong 
Luke 18:39 increpabant eum rebuked him, that he angrily tried to silence 
ut taceret should hold his peace him 
John 3:16 utomnisquicre- that whosoever be- that those who believe 
dit lieveth in him in him 
John 6:66 nisi fuerit eida- unless it be given unless he is enabled to 
tum him do so 
Acts 15:13  Uiri fratres Men brethren Brethren 
16:6 in Asia in Asia in the province of Asia 
Rom. 1:4 secundum spiri- according to the spirit in keeping with the 
tum sanctifica- of sanctification holiness of his spirit 
tionis 
II Cor. 5:1 domum non ma- ahouse not made with a house not made by 
nu factam hands human hands 
II Cor. 12:4 loqui utter repeat 
Gal. 1:1. non ab homini- not of men sent not from men 
bus 
Phil. 2:6 quicuminforma Whobeingintheform who though he was by 
Dei esset of God nature God 
I Tim. 3:12 Diacones sint Let deacons be the Deacons should be 
unius  uxoris husbands of one wife men who have been 
uiri married but once 


Questions might be raised about the failure to retain the 
historical present tense at John 1:41, about the failure to 
capitalize “spirit” at I Corinthians 7:40 (‘‘And I think that 
I also have the spirit of God’’), and about the translation, 
“the bright morning star” at Revelation 22:16 (Latin, “‘stella 
splendida et matutina”’; Greek, 6 dorép 6 Aapumpds, 6 
Tpwvos).?4 

Although the Confraternity revisers have attempted to 
read the Latin in the light of the Greek original, it does not 
appear that they have realized the full benefit of such a 
practice. It is of interest to see how the Greek emphatic- 
negative construction produced by ot uw with the aorist 
subjunctive or with the future indicative is reflected in the 


24 For some criticisms of the choice of words in the Confraternity revi- 
sion see A. H. Goldschmidt’s letter in Eccl. Rev., CVII, 4 (October, 1942), 
pp. 306 ff. 
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Confraternity revision. The Latin does not express the full 
force of this construction.?* Only by careful reading of the 
Latin in the light of the Greek original could the Confra- 
ternity revisers succeed in reflecting the true force of the 
Scripture. The Confraternity revision, it will be found, does 
at times employ emphatic forms to represent the strong 
ov un construction, but by no means always. It has not 
achieved the high degree of expressiveness in this regard that 
we might have expected. 

The reader may have long since begun to wonder whether 
anything would be said about the way in which dtxatocivyn 
and éxat6w are represented in the Confraternity revision. 
Great issues are involved in the translation and interpretation 
of these words — and it has seemed wise to defer a considera- 
tion of them until the end of our study that they might have 
the place of greatest emphasis. 

Atxatogivn is characteristically represented in the Con- 
fraternity revision by ‘‘justice’”’ and dixavdw is almost always 
represented by “justify”. An important aberration, however, 
from the usual rendering is found at Romans 3:26 where the 
Confraternity revision chooses to render iustificans (Greek 
duxavovvra) as ‘“‘make just’’.** At this vital point Roman 
Catholic error comes to clear expression and it does so by 
reason of error in translation. The light of the original has 
surely been turned into darkness in this rendering. Here the 
Confraternity revision finds itself in the company of Good- 
speed, who offers the erroneous translation ‘‘makes... up- 
right”’ at this point.” 

But if Roman Catholic error did not become vocal and 
explicit in the text itself, it would not want for a strong 
presentation in the Confraternity edition. A number of foot- 
notes give clear instruction in the Roman Catholic view of 
justification. They are as follows: 

Romans 1:17 ‘‘The justice of God: the real, intrinsic holiness 


2s Plater and White say on this point, ‘‘The Latin . . . misses something 
of the strength of the Greek; the English A. V. has sought to reproduce 
it by ‘in no case’, ‘in no wise’ ”’ (op. cit. p. 104). 

26 The Rheims-Challoner version has ‘‘the justifier”’ here. 

27E. J. Goodspeed; The New Testament: An American Translation, 
Chicago, 1931. 
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and justice that God imparts to man, transforming him from 
a sinner into a son of God by adoption, and an heir to heaven’’. 

Romans 3:21 ‘The justice of God through faith is not that 
holiness whereby God is just, but that grace which He im- 
parts to the soul to make it really, intrinsically pleasing and 
holy in His sight. The necessary condition for obtaining the 
infusion of this divine gift is faith, not a bare speculative 
faith, but a practical faith which through the love of God 
effects the observance of the commandments and the per- 
formance of other good works.” 

Romans 4:3 ‘‘We should distinguish between justification 
and salvation. We cannot be saved without good works, 
and accordingly St. Paul repeatedly insists on the necessity 
of avoiding sin and doing good. But justification, that is, the 
infusion of sanctifying grace, cannot be merited by us; it is 
an entirely gratuitous gift of God.” 

Romans 4:5 ‘‘Credited to him as justice: when God, who is 
infinite truth, credits something to man, it is equivalent to 
saying that He imparts it really to man; for there is no make- 
believe with God”’. 

Against these expressions of Roman Catholic error it might 
be well to place some pertinent words written by Dr. Machen 
in his Notes on Biblical Exposition. In dealing with the 
meaning of dixardw (in Galatians 2:16), he said: 

“Here we have the first occurrence in the Epistle to the 
Galatians of the momentous verb ‘to justify.’ Does that verb 
mean ‘to make righteous’ or ‘to declare righteous’? At the 
very root of evangelical Christianity, as over against the 
Roman Catholic view, is the conviction that the word means 
not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous.’ 

“The question might seem to be settled (to say nothing of 
other passages) by Rom. 3:4, where in a quotation from Ps. 
51:4, God is said to be ‘justified’ — ‘in order that Thou 
mightest be justified in Thy words and mightest prevail when 
Thou art judged.’ Obviously God cannot be ‘made righteous’ 
but He can be ‘declared righteous’ or ‘recognized as righteous.’ 
It is, therefore, surprising indeed to find Professor Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, in his ‘American Translation’ of the New Testa- 
ment, actually translating the word that means ‘justify’ by 
‘make upright’! It would be difficult to imagine a rendering 
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which more completely fails to get the meaning of the Pauline 
word. 

“In saying so, we can appeal, not merely to Protestant 
tradition, but to the overwhelming weight, it is safe to say, 
of modern opinion. Many modern scholars who are as far 
as possible from holding, for themselves, to Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith do at least recognize the fact that it was 
Paul’s doctrine; and it may no doubt be said that in his in- 
correct rendering of the word ‘justify’ Professor Goodspeed 
is placing himself in opposition to modern grammatico- 
historical exegesis just as much as to the very roots of the 
Christian faith. 

“Plainly, then, the word ‘justify’ in Paul’s Epistles means 
‘declare righteous,’ ‘pronounce righteous,’ and not ‘make 
righteous.’ God’s act in ‘justifying’ the sinner is. . . a ‘forensic’ 
act. That is, it is an act that is analogous to the act of a 
judge in pronouncing a sentence of acquittal upon a prisoner 
at the bar.’’?8 


In the matter of translating the Scriptures it is unwise to 
translate, as the Confraternity revisers have done, from a 
translation of the original. In a translation of a translation 
there is bound to be some unnecessary loss. But it is desirable 
to revise, as the Confraternity revisers have also done, a 
previous revision. In repeated revision — on correct prin- 
ciples — there should be much gain. The Confraternity 
revisers have made much progress over the Rheims-Challoner 
revision in certain respects. Their revision has, however, not 
rendered further revision unnecessary. In translation, as 
well as in text, there is still land to be possessed. May Roman 
Catholic scholars continue to revise their revisions! 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


28 J. G. Machen: Notes on Biblical Exposition, XIX, ‘‘Justification by 
Faith”, Christianity Today, III, 3 (July, 1932), pp. 8 f. See E. J. Goodspeed, 
Problems of New Testament Translation, Chicago, 1945, pp. 143 ff. 
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revised and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman: The Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, by John D. Davis. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1944. xii, 666 and 16 plates. $3.50. 


For almost a half-century the Davis Bible Dictionary has been a standard 
and well-nigh indispensable reference work for the minister, the Sunday 
School teacher, and the casual Bible student. It has served its purpose 
well. Dr. Davis, the predecessor of the editor and rewriter of the work 
under review, himself made four editions of his dictionary, revising the ma- 
terial in accordance with advances in archaeology, history, and philology. 
Dr. Gehman, at present the Professor of Old Testament Literature at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has seen fit after twenty years to inake 
another thorough revision. His purpose is most commendable, and any 
successful attempts to present to the Christian world the latest results 
of Biblical scholarship and research will be heartily welcomed by every 
sober student of God’s Word. 

A comprehensive analysis and evaluation of a dictionary is a difficult 
task, because a dictionary, even of the Bible, is in its very nature char- 
acterized by an abundance of minute detail. Only by arbitrary selection 
or by rough generalization can any brief picture be given of the advantages 
and disadvantages, the strong points and weaknesses, of this work. Before 
any discussion of the material itself is entered upon, however, it would 
be well to make a general remark about the format of the new Westminster 
Dictionary. In every respect it is a considerable improvement upon that 
of the old Davis Dictionary, a fact which will contribute in no small measure 
to the convenience of its use and the readiness with which the Bible student 
will make a better and more thorough use of its material. The type is 
slightly smaller than that of the Davis Dictionary, but not too small for 
practical purposes. Pronunciations are given for all entries which are not 
common English words, whereas Davis listed only syllable division and 
accent. Arabic rather than Roman numerals are used for chapter numbers 
in Biblical references, and a well-chosen series of abbreviations adds to 
the quickness of reference. Unfortunately for the user with no theological 


training, the abbreviation LXX for Septuagint is omitted from the list 
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of abbreviations. More frequent paragraphing in the longer entries is a 
distinct aid to reading, and the replaced and additional illustrations are 
much superior to those available to Dr. Davis twenty years ago. The 
maps are especially worthy of comment; without appearing to be cluttered 
up with print, they use a type face that is much larger than usual for maps 
of this size, and much easier to read. 

The more weighty questions of the material revisions and additions 
made by Dr. Gehman to his predecessor’s work may be summed up under 
three types of entries. This summary is not intended to be either compre- 
hensive or completely accurate; there is a good deal of overlapping between 
the types of entries, and some entries probably do not fall under any of 
the three heads. However, this division does emphasize the types of changes 
that have been made, and serves particularly well for Dr. Gehman’s own 
field, the Old Testament. 

There are, first of all, many entries which are of significance only with 
respect to the Bible itself; the problems faced in such entries are only 
internal problems of what the Bible says, with no question of extra-Biblical 
source materials or inter-relations. This group of entries is by far the 
largest in number, but for the most part the smallest in length per entry. 
It includes the vast number of personal names and place names which 
occur only in the Bible and about which we have no other source of in- 
formation; it includes also such entries as bring up Biblical-theological or 
doctrinal problems apart from critical attacks upon the Bible. Such entries 
show the least change from Davis’ work. Some additions in etymology, 
valuable to the careful student of the Bible and ancient languages, have 
been incorporated. The general advances in Semitic and related scholar- 
ship in the last two decades show their small but pervasive influence here. 
Places named only in the Bible are located more accurately when recent 
findings of archaeology make it possible. These facts may not seem to 
be of any practical importance in themselves, but taken in the aggregate, 
as part of a general picture of ancient civilization and history, they con- 
stitute a considerable contribution to our knowledge of the Bible and its 
background. It is of the utmost importance that the serious student of 
the Bible who believes it to be God’s Word should have immediately 
available just such information, in order that he may properly compete 
in the modern world where unbelieving scholarship so frequently — and 
all too often so justly — accuses the Christian of anti-intellectualism and 
obscurantism. 

The entries, much less in number, which involve Biblical-theological 
and purely doctrinal matters have been left almost untouched. This is 
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somewhat in the nature of a tribute to the work of Dr. Davis and those 
who contributed to his dictionary. At the same time, it is a reflection of 
the fact that a Bible dictionary is not meant to be an exposition of Bible 
doctrine, even though it reflects and includes a good deal of the writer’s 
theology. As a matter of fact, it is questionable whether entries such as 
“‘Prayer’’, ‘‘Soul’’, ‘“‘Faith”’, and “Sin” belong in the dictionary at all — 
the entry ‘‘Sin’’ is extremely brief as it is — unless others such as “‘Regen- 
eration”, ‘‘Predestination”’, and ‘‘Sanctification”’ are also included. A more 
serious matter, however, is the question of Biblical theology, the progress 
of divine revelation through the course of Biblical history. For example, 
the faith of Abraham receives some attention, but little is said about the 
place of Abraham’s faith in the history of God’s covenant relations with 
his people. Since a Bible dictionary must pay attention to Biblical history, 
its pages would be an ideal place in which to introduce the essential and 
often neglected relationship between history and dogmatics as expressed 
in the discipline of Biblical theology. Some additions and revisions in 
this direction would have formed an invaluable contribution to the church’s 
appreciation of the Bible and its teachings. 

The second main group of entries is made up of those which have a 
considerable extra-Biblical historical significance, but without acute prob- 
lems of destructive criticism. These include the entries which refer to 
well-known nations and persons of the ancient Near East, and also to exclu- 
sively Biblical characters whose contact was largely with other nations. 
It is these entries which show the most complete and most valuable re- 
visions. The recent advances in our knowledge about the ancient Near 
East, particularly in the second millennium B.C., find accurate, though 
brief, expression under the proper entries. At the same time, Dr. Gehman 
is careful not to accept as unquestioned fact what appears likely but is 
still theoretical. His changes range from such things as the minor details 
of the etymology of the name Hiddekel — he properly adds to Davis’ 
citation of the Assyrian idiklat (which he more properly refers to as Ak- 
kadian) the original Sumerian idigna — to completely new material in 
regard to the Horites and Hittites. The whole picture of the history of 
the Fertile Crescent is much more complete now than twenty years ago. 
Gehman includes this material in many forms under many entries. To 
cite a few examples, the articles on ‘‘Tiglath-Pileser”’, ‘‘Sennacherib”, and 
‘‘Nebuchadnezzar”’ tell much more about the relations of Babylonia and 
Assyria over a period of two centuries than Davis was able to present. 
The latest evidences for the date of Hammurabi (1792-1749 B.C. as against 
the commonly accepted 2123-2081 B.C. of Davis’ time) are given, and 
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the old equation of Hammurabi with the Biblical Amraphel is happily 
discarded. Davis apparently questioned the equation, but gave all of his 
material about Hammurabi under the entry ‘“‘Amraphel’’, and under the 
entry “‘Abraham”’ assumed that the two men were identical. The rejection 
of the equation, on linguistic grounds, and the suitability of the later 
date for Hammurabi, on independent chronological grounds, go hand in 
hand. It is to be hoped that the excavations at Mari will in the future 
further clarify the historical and chronological situation, and make it 
possible in a future edition of this work to include a more comprehensive 
comparative chronology of the ancient Near East from Abraham to David. 

Gehman’s treatment of the history of Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Elam is fuller and more accurate than his predecessor was able to make 
it. His brief but wise summary of the Habirii problem (under ‘‘Hebrew’’) 
gives valuable information about that puzzle of the second millenium B.C., 
and is a warning against extreme views and wild speculation. Briefly, 
“the Israelites belonged to the group called Habiri, but not all Habiri 
were Israelites’ (p. 231). Gehman shows the same caution in his refusal 
to accept either theory of the date of the Exodus; at present it looks as 
though either the early date (1450 or as late as 1340 B.C.) or the late date 
(1300-1290) can be definitely proved or definitely disproved on the basis 
of various aspects of the evidence. That being the case, it is the part of 
prudence to take no sides. 

Recently acquired knowledge concerning the Hittites and the Hurrians 
(undoubtedly the Biblical Horites) as two great nations and civilizations 
of the middle of the second millennium B.C. has done much to further a 
deeper understanding of the background and environment of the Old 
Testament. Sufficient material about these two groups is included by 
Dr. Gehman to introduce the user of his dictionary to these interesting 
peoples. Gehman also considers likely the equation of the Hivites with 
the Horites, either as a copyist’s error or as another name for a group of 
them. An additional sentence or two concerning the connections of the 
Hurrian kingdom of Mitanni with the Egyptian Pharaohs, recorded in 
their correspondence in the Amarna letters, would have been worthwhile. 

It is hoped that Dr. Gehman will continue to add to his materials in 
regard to these important historical matters, and that future editions of 
the dictionary will continue to keep us up to date on the progress made 
in the study of the history and culture of this period. 

The third type of entries to be considered is composed of those which 
present acute problems of Biblical criticism — questions which have di- 
vided the scholarly world and have brought believers in the Bible into 
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considerable disrepute in some circles. The moment Dr. Gehman faced 
entries such as “‘Pentateuch”’,, “Isaiah’’, and ‘‘Daniel’’, he knew that he 
was under the eagle eye of both the orthodox Christian and the large 
variety of critics of the Bible who range from liberal to caustically destruc- 
tive in temper. Dr. Gehman’s reaction to this uncomfortable position is 
undoubtedly a disappointment to the more radical scholars; it is, unfor- 
tunately, a disappointment to the believer in the Bible as God’s inspired 
Word as well. The first chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
was Dr. Davis’ starting point, and that position is evident throughout 
his work. Dr. Gehman seems to believe that Reformed doctrine as well, 
but he does not vigorously and consistently uphold and apply it in his 
work. The fact that Dr. Gehman has gleaned almost all of his new material 
from scholars who have no interest in defending the Bible’s inspiration 
is not necessarily bad in itself — among other things, it is a mute accusa- 
tion of orthodox scholars for not having done more — but, and this is bad, 
he does not always treat their findings critically nor use them judiciously. 
Asa matter of fact, many of the ‘‘new”’ elements of his revision were already 
old to Dr. Davis in 1924, but were rejected then because they were not 
facts but theories out of harmony with the Bible’s theology which Dr. 
Davis cherished. 

Before enumerating some of these weaknesses, a word of warning is 
advisable. Destructive criticism of the Bible is not merely an oddity in 
the scholarly world; it has, in popular form, reached and gripped the mind 
of the man in the pew in many churches. From all sides, the orthodox 
Christian hears attacks against his position. Those attacks are often 
colored with misconceptions. We are said to be obscurantists, afraid of 
new material which scholars bring to light, eager to hide under the shell 
of dogmatic theological authoritarianism. We are accused of holding on 
to old fetishes long since outmoded. In the popular mind, we probably 
still believe in Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, the dictation theory of 
inspiration, the Davidic authorship of all 150 Psalms, and perhaps even 
Ptolemaic cosmology. Such beliefs are put in the same class with our 
faith in Christ’s miracles and resurrection. Such a confusion lays upon 
us a solemn duty to be extremely careful to distinguish between what the 
Bible says and what some people have tried to make it say, and to defend 
only the former. We must be perfectly willing to re-examine our position 
and to change it when we find that we have been holding to private theories 
rather than to God’s Word. Perhaps some of our reactions to unbelieving 
criticism have been too violent. When men attack the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, we are likely to state very vigorously that we believe 
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that Moses wrote every letter exactly the way we have it (barring a few 
possible errors in transmission). If we have done that, we may be shocked 
by Dr. Gehman’s statement that ‘‘a belief in the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch, however, does not necessarily require that the Pentateuch 
come from the hand of Moses in its present form’ (p. 470). While Dr. 
Gehman might have done well to elaborate on that statement somewhat 
more fully, to avoid misunderstanding, the fact remains that he has de- 
fended the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and he is obviously not 
making concessions to those who believe in a plurality of authors and in 
large-scale redactions and additions. He is rather referring to the possibil- 
ity that, in the course of history, the spelling may have been modernized, 
grammatical forms may have been adjusted to the changing language, 
and possibly newer words may have been substituted for archaic synonyms. 
Such changes would no more affect the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, or its divine inspiration, than we would be doing grave injustice 
to the translators of the Authorized Version of the English Bible by reading 
‘“‘my eye’’ for ‘‘mine eye’”’, ‘‘a house’ for ‘‘an house’, or ‘‘Our Father who 
art in heaven” for ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven’. We are not reading 
falsely when we make such changes; we are merely reading in modern 
English. Similarly, when we recognize the probable post-Mosaic introduc- 
tion of ‘‘vowel letters’, up-to-date grammatical forms, and perhaps even 
minor rewording, we are not compromising, in the least, our view of the 
verbal inspiration of the original; we are merely using common sense. 
Unless we take such a position, we leave ourselves open to the valid 
criticism, based on historical linguistics, that the Hebrew of the Pentateuch 
is the Hebrew of the sixth century B.C., not that of the fifteenth. Inci- 
dentally, we do not thus violate Matthew 5:18, for if we should take the 
baldly literal meaning of the ‘‘jot” and ‘tittle’, we would violate the very 
principles of interpretation which Jesus himself sets forth there in the 
Sermon on the Mount. A scholarly and cautious view of the history of 
the text of the Pentateuch is to be advocated, and Gehman is not afraid 
of it. Without for a moment forsaking his theocentric orthodoxy, the 
Calvinist must always welcome any helpful advances in Biblical interpre- 
tation and criticism concerning those things which are not specifically 
settled by the Bible and by which the trustworthiness of the Bible is not 
violated. The reviewer would personally welcome considerably more light 
on the questions of the Table of Nations in Genesis, the story of the con- 
fusion of tongues, the date of the Exodus, the linguistic situation in exilic 
times, the Aramaic background of some of the gospel conversations (not 
of the gospels as written, of course), and on many other problems on which 
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archaeology and other research, even though conducted by unbelievers, 
may shed considerable light in the future. 

Such a willingness to learn and to modify our position in non-essential 
details is, however, poles removed from an acceptance of other theories 
which are destructive of the Bible and of our theology. It is in these more 
serious matters that Dr. Gehman has shown less caution. That he con- 
tinues Davis’ tradition of defending the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, that he does not so much as recognize the naturalistic theories of 
the origins of Israel’s belief in Jehovah (the Kenite hypothesis, for ex- 
ample), and that he repeatedly emphasizes the inspiration of God’s Word, 
show that he had no deep-seated intention to depart from a soundly ortho- 
dox position. Perhaps that makes it all the more unfortunate that he has 
been willing to compromise on some important peaks in our position, and 
in many other places to tone down the language of Dr. Davis just in those 
places where it was the most distinctively consistent. There is room here 
only to discuss three of the outstanding cases, with a few supporting allu- 
sions to others. 

Dr. Gehman has added to the material in the article ‘‘Gospel’’ some 
remarks about the documentary theories of their origin, about form crit- 
icism, and about the theory of Aramaic originals of the synoptics. This 
is welcome substance as factual material, for it acquaints the otherwise 
uninitiated reader with some of the great trends in gospel criticism. Yet 
the presentation is disappointing. The documentary theories are presented 
as the view of ‘‘many modern writers’’, and left with no criticism or com- 
ment. Form criticism receives only the mildest of rebukes: “‘Many advo- 
cates of this method of Gospel criticism, however, over-emphasize the 
part played by the Christian community and its leaders in originating 
and formulating oral tradition. Too often form critics disregard the very 
real factors that tended to preserve faithfully the reports of our Lord’s 
sayings and of the events of his life” (p. 210). The theory that the gospels 
were originally written in Aramaic is presented in the form worked out 
by Torrey, and Gehman’s comment on it is that ‘‘it is a refreshing contri- 
bution to N.T. studies, because it is based on sound philology and does 
not lead into the involved study of interior sources or documents” (in 
spite of the fact that Torrey incorporates a documentary theory into his 
position), and, ‘‘while it definitely throws light upon difficult passages, 
it has a special merit in projecting the written sources to a period very 
close to the time of our Lord and thus supporting the impression of authen- 
ticity and, by inference, the trustworthiness of the records” (idem). The 
impression seems to be inescapable that Dr. Gehman believes that the 
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traditional orthodox view — Greek gospels written in early times — is 
completely untenable, and that we are left with the unhappy choice of 
one of the views presented by rationalist scholars. In connection with the 
documentary theory, Gehman also unfortunately has deleted Davis’ fine 
statement that, in spite of what many modern writers think, “it seems 
more probable that all three [of the synoptic writers] were independent”. 

In the introduction to this work, the statement is made that “‘in all 
instances the editor preserved a conservative attitude in scholarship; in 
cases where reputable scholars differ he took cognizance of their views, 
but concluded with a preferred opinion which is consistent with the Bible 
itself’’ (p. v). This does not seem to be the case in the article on ‘‘Gospel”’. 
Can it be that Dr. Gehman also has been influenced by that maddening 
habit of ignoring orthodox scholarship, a habit which defines ‘‘conserva- 
tive’ as “not violently radical’? and considers as “reputable scholars” 
only those who avoid the consistent position of orthodox supernaturalism? 
Regrettably, there seem to be evidences of this. The same attitude seems 
to be reflected when, in the entry ‘‘Song of Solomon’’, Gehman says that 
“the Solomonic authorship, however, is no longer held even by conserva- 
tive scholars”’ (p. 574). It is true that not even Davis considers the Solo- 
monic authorship of the Song as essential to its inspiration, but Gehman 
has abbreviated and toned down all of Davis’ contention for the possibility 
and likelihood of Solomonic authorship, an argument which criticism has 
not answered, and which Gehman, judging from other things he says, 
cannot consider invalid. 

The article on “Isaiah” is an even more disappointing compromise. 
A fuller and more detailed treatment of the critical analysis of the book 
is not out of place, but Gehman treads very lightly, too lightly, in stating 
his own position against that of the liberal and radical critics. His general 
conclusion is this: ‘If anyone favors the views of a Deutero-Isaiah and 
a Trito-Isaiah, he can hold that opinion without lowering his conception 
of Scripture. The ancient Hebrews did not make very much of authorship. 
The name Isaiah may be applied to the whole book in a general sense 
without implying that Isaiah is the author of all. The point that is most 
important is not who wrote all the parts of the book, but what are its 
contents? Does it have spiritual values? Does it reveal God’s dealings 
with man? It should also be borne in mind that Deutero-Isaiah and Trito- 
Isaiah may have been divinely inspired just as much as Isaiah. The later 
writers in the book may have been pupils of Isaiah’s thought and therefore 
have been identified ideally and spiritually with Isaiah. At any rate, 
there is a unity in The Book of Isaiah which cannot be overlooked’”’ (p. 271). 
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It is a bit difficult to point out specific faults in such a statement; its 
primary weakness lies in a completely wrong approach. Our concern is 
not with what the Hebrews thought about authorship. Nor is “‘the point”’ 
summed up in a question about “spiritual values’’ and revealing ‘‘God’s 
dealings with man’’. The point is simply one of inspiration. The origi- 
nators and defenders of the plural authorship of Isaiah start out by denying 
its inspiration, and their whole position is an attempt to defend that denial. 
The question would never have been raised had not the inspiration of 
the book been denied in the first place. Are we going to adopt such an 
opportunist view, and reject all the splendid evidence for the unity of 
the book and its single authorship which Davis presented and Gehman 
left unchanged, just to find favor in the eyes of “reputable scholars’’? 
If we are to accept the view of double or triple authorship, we can only 
take refuge in the completely unsatisfactory suggestions of Dr. Gehman, 
a sort of mystical plea that the other authors were ‘‘identified ideally and 
spiritually with Isaiah”, whatever that may mean. It is significant that 
Gehman does not claim any admirable consistency with the doctrines of 
inspiration for the view of a second and third Isaiah. The Christian church 
will not be profited by the advocacy of views which are destructive of 
the doctrine of inspiration, and it cannot be pacified by being thrown the 
scraps of mysticism and mediating reservations to radical consistency. 

In the middle of the article on Isaiah there is another significant point. 
The article in Davis’ work closed with a paragraph about the mention of 
Cyrus, a special ground for denying the genuineness of the last twenty- 
seven chapters. This paragraph is in the middle of Gehman’s article. 
In both cases, it sets forth the inescapable alternative that Isaiah could 
have written of Cyrus if predictive prophecy is possible, but that a denial 
of this supernatural phenomenon makes it necessary to place the passages 
two hundred years later. At that point Gehman deletes the significant 
and powerful statement with which Davis concludes his article, ‘“The 
church has always believed in predictive prophecy and in the inspiration 
of Isaiah”. In this and several other deletions is seen, even more signifi- 
cantly than in most of the additions, the fact that Dr. Gehman has begun 
to retreat from the strong orthodoxy of his predecessor. 

One other outstanding case of departure from the church’s historic 
position in regard to the inspiration of the Bible is in the entry ‘‘Daniel”’. 
Gehman is willing to admit the possibility of a late authorship of the book, 
and adopts, in direct opposition to Davis, another view characteristic of 
a denial of inspiration and predictive prophecy, namely, that the four 
kingdoms of chapters 2 and 7 are Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece, 
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rather than Babylonia, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. The latter change 
is made with no comment except that the traditional view ‘‘involves more 
difficulties ... and seems less logical’ (p. 127). Its difficulties are the 
difficulties of supernaturalism and divine inspiration and predictive proph- 
ecy; its only lack of logic is a refusal to deny revelation in favor of rational- 
ism. It hardly seems fair that Dr. Gehman should pass this position by 
with not so much as a comment to the effect that it has always been the 
view commonly held in the orthodox tradition of the Christian Church, 
and was the view of Dr. Davis as well. 

As for the authorship of Daniel, Dr. Gehman again gives way to false 
distinctions and weak reservations. ‘‘The problems of authorship do not 
disturb the unity of the book. The contents of the work and its veracity 
must not be confused with the linguistic problems and the formation of 
the book. ... Linguistically the Hebrew can hardly be earlier than the 
5th century. In comparison with other Biblical literature, Daniel belongs 
to the late period and could very easily be assigned to the 2nd century 
B.C. ... The Aramaic of Daniel, according to Professor J. A. Montgomery, 
‘is not earlier than within the 5th century, is more likely younger, certainly 
is not of the 6th century.’ ... The spiritual lessons of the book are more 
important than questions of authorship. . . .One must differentiate between 
the historicity of Daniel and the authenticity of the prophecies and visions 
on the one hand and the recording of the events and the redaction of 
the book in its final form on the other’’ (pp. 129 f.). 

It is regrettable that Dr. Gehman has stated the position of Professor 
Montgomery without comment, while neglecting another great scholar, 
Dr. Robert Dick Wilson. As a matter of fact, Dr. Davis in his fourth 
edition presents arguments for the early date of Daniel which cannot be 
lightly passed off, yet Gehman has omitted almost all of them. The state 
of our knowledge of the linguistic situation in exilic times is not so com- 
plete that an opinion of Dr. Montgomery, great scholar though he is, can 
settle the question for us. Dr. Gehman could well have revised and modern- 
ized Dr. Davis’ arguments and made a strong case for the early date of 
Daniel. Why he does not do so is a mystery, since it is the prime concern 
of the advocates of the late date to justify the existence of the book without 
admitting its inspiration. Instead, Dr. Gehman again takes refuge in 
weak pleas for the “spiritual lessons” of the book. Our concern must be 
for its place in God’s Word as inspired history and prophecy. Dr. Gehman 
has weakened one of the strongholds of the Christian faith. 

Those who love the Reformed Faith cannot but be saddened by these 
evidences of compromise on the part of Dr. Gehman, and warned once 
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more of the subtle and insidious influences of rationalism in Biblical crit- 
icism. Under the guise of a claim to an exclusive monopoly on reputable 
scholarship, naturalism seeks to rob Christianity of its most basic principles, 
though pretending only to add to details of our position. Without being 
blind to the great contributions which even such scholarship has made 
and will make, and without refusing to consider new materials and to 
adopt new views when a consistent orthodox view makes it possible and 
desirable, we must, nevertheless, avoid the pitfalls which are present, not 
in ‘‘scholarship”’ as such, but in the naturalism on which so much otherwise 
valid scholarship is based. 

Is it too late to hope that, if in the future Dr. Gehman attempts another 
edition and revision of this dictionary, he will correct the errors he has 
made, fortify his general position more strongly, restore the distinctive 
and militant supernaturalism of his predecessor throughout the work, and, 


at the same time, continue the splendid advances and improvements he 
has made so far? 


WILttAM E. WELMERS 
Oreland, Pennsylvania. 


Oswald T. Allis: Prophecy and the Church. Philadelphia: The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1945. xi, 339. $2.50. 


It has been the conviction of Christian thought since the day of Pente- 
cost that the Christian Church represents the mature stage in the out- 
working of the divine program of redemption, a program manifest in 
preliminary and immature stages during the Old Testament period. This 
conviction is based upon a careful study of the Scriptures themselves, 
which are our final authority in the determination of such matters. Accord- 
ing to this view the purpose of God in His special dealings with mankind 
since the beginning of the world has been the salvation from sin and guilt 
of an innumerable multitude of the sons of men, a multitude chosen from 
every race and nation on earth, a multitude of which the individual con- 
stituents were chosen by Him from the beginning but are known to their 
fellows only as they become numbered openly among the adherents of 
the Redeemer. 

The redemptive event by which this multitude had its salvation ob- 
jectively secured for it, was the sacrificial death of the divinely provided 
Substitute, Jesus the Son of God. Incarnate in human flesh, He took upon 
Himself the sin and guilt of His people, and received from the sovereign 
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Judge of all the earth that punishment which alone could satisfy the infinite 
holiness of God and make atonement for the sinners. Raised from the 
dead and alive for evermore, He ascended and was seated at the right 
hand of the Father, having by the unique offering of Himself as a sacrifice 
secured the eternal redemption of those whom the Father had given Him 
from eternity. His death thus marked the turning point of history. What 
had gone before in the program of redemption had been preliminary. 
What followed was the mature stage in the development of the plan. 

Unfortunately in recent years the Church has frequently failed to bear 
faithful witness to the message and work of redemption, and to her own 
nature as the company of the redeemed. This has been especially true in 
the last hundred years. And it is not strange that there should have arisen 
within the context of Christendom during this same period a teaching 
which departs from the received faith, and which departs from it just 
precisely in the matter of this doctrine of the nature of the Church. 

The teaching of which we speak is known as Modern Dispensationalism. 
It holds that the Church, far from being the mature stage in the outworking 
of the redemptive program, is really a new and essentially strange thing, 
a mystery unknown to the Old Testament prophets, a state of affairs 
that interrupts rather than continues the course of development begun 
in the centuries before Christ. Those who hold this view maintain that 
the next thing in order after the expiration of the Old Testament economy, 
was the setting up of the early Messianic kingdom, under the immediate 
reign of the Messiah, personally present in Jerusalem. This kingdom, so 
it is taught, was actually offered to the Jews in the early ministry of Jesus. 
They rejected the offer, however, and it was withdrawn and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom postponed. Instead of being enthroned, the King 
Himself was crucified. And in place of the expected kingdom, with its 
earthly proportions, there was erected the Church. The period of the 
Church is commonly spoken of as a “parenthesis”. During its existence 
Jews and Gentiles alike may share its blessings and its hopes — hopes 
not of an earthly kingdom, but of heaven. 

However we are told that the kingdom promised in the prophets and 
predicted to Israel will yet be established. At the second coming of Christ 
the parenthetical Church will be raptured, the clock of Israel will again 
begin to tick, her Messiah will take up His reign on the earth, tabernacle 
ritual and sacrifice will again be the center of her worship, and for a thou- 
sand years the Millennial kingdom will dominate the earth. 

It is apparent that this dispensational teaching touches not merely 
the doctrine of the Church. It strikes also, for example, at the Cross of 
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Christ. If the kingdom might have been set up without the Cross, and if 
the “‘gospel of the kingdom” which is to be preached after the rapture is 
something different from the gospel of the grace of God in Christ, then 
perhaps the Cross is not as central and essential to redemption as we 
thought. And the view that there will still be, after the rapture, life on 
earth much as at present, and salvation of some sort, takes from the expec- 
tation of that event the very potency of the warning which it poses if in 
reality it marks the consummation of this world’s history, or of human 
probation. Moreover, by dispensational teaching the Jews are encouraged 
to expect special benefits in virtue of their racial connection, rather than 
only through faith in Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

Modern Dispensationalism has been spread in this country largely 
through the circulation of the Scofield Reference Bible. The notes in 
this Bible, innocently enough advertised as convenient “‘helps’’, are really 
a setting forth of the dispensational view. It is sincerely to be regretted 
that Bible distribution agencies have become the unwitting circulators 
of an interpretation of the Scriptures which is seriously at variance with 
that truth into which Christ has through the years led His Church. Thou- 
sands of persons ignorantly purchasing a Bible “with helps’ have been 
miserably misled by these unfortunate notes. 

This volume by Dr. Allis is the first full-length book we have encountered 
which is devoted specifically to a criticism of the dispensational teaching. 
Dr. Allis is an outstanding scholar in the field of Old Testament study. 
He was for years a professor of Old Testament, first at Princeton Seminary, 
and later at Westminster Seminary. He speaks out of a firm conviction 
of the truth of the traditional Presbyterian theology. He realizes full 
well that the subject he is dealing with must be treated from a Biblical 
viewpoint, and that the great issue is the principle of interpretation which 
is to be accepted and applied. He holds that the New Testament must 
determine for us how the Old is to be understood, not some high-sounding 
but unreliable principle of ‘“‘literalism’” or “‘literal where possible”. In 
this volume he undertakes to show the contrast between the teaching of 
the Bible and the views of Dispensationalism. 

To those, trained in the traditional line of Christian thought, who have 
in recent years been forced to struggle with this new doctrine now so largely 
endorsed by Bible schools, Dr. Allis’ book will prove of immense interest 
and benefit. It is thoroughly readable, but there has been no sacrifice of 
scholarship. The analysis of the view opposed is clear, and the reasons 
for rejecting it clearly and succinctly stated. The discussion centers about 
three main topics — the Church, the second coming (including pre-tribu- 
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lationism), and the Jewish remnant. Yet the treatment is sufficiently 
broad to bear on most of the related matters. 

The doctrine of the kingdom and the Church receives the most extended 
consideration. Dr. Allis traces the development of the kingdom idea in 
the teaching of the Old Testament and in the early chapters of the New. 
He examines Paul’s doctrine of the Church as set forth, chiefly, in Ephesians 
3 and the olive tree section of Romans 11. He then goes back to 
examine more particularly some Old Testament prophecies, notably those 
of Daniel. And, finally, he turns to Acts and other New Testament books 
to notice the application to the Church of Old Testament prophecies. The 
conclusion drawn from this extended examination is that the idea of the 
postponement of the kingdom and the substitution of the mystery Church 
as a sort of parenthesis has no warrant in the plain sense of Scripture, 
and is positively opposed at more than one point in the New Testament. 
Scofield’s dictum that the Church corporately is not in the view of the Old 
Testament prophets is seen to be definitely false. 

The later chapters contain an examination of the alleged pre-tribulation 
rapture of the Church, and of the doctrine of a Jewish remnant preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom following that rapture. The discussion is so 
convincing that we fail to see how the conclusions can be denied by any 
one willing to accept the authority of Scripture. 

It does seem to us, however, that, especially in the section dealing with 
the Church, Dr. Allis has attempted to cover too much territory. Thh 
result is that at some points material is introduced which will not be con- 
sidered by some as especially relevant, and further in certain cases the 
full weight of the argument is not pressed home as it might have been. 

To illustrate this latter point, may we refer to the discussion of the al- 
leged offer and rejection of the kingdom supposed to appear in the early 
chapters of the Gospels. What, it seems to us, Dr. Allis fails to press home 
with sufficient force is that the Jews never rejected the kingdom at all. For 
the kingdom, in the sense in which, according to the dispensational view, 
it will historically appear, was never offered to them at all. That sort of 
of kingdom was exactly what they had in mind, and exactly what they 
wanted. And it was just because they wanted that sort of kingdom that 
they refused to acknowledge the Messiahship of Jesus. He did not come 
in royal array, but in the humble garb of a spiritually minded preacher, 
albeit one with power to work miracles. What the Jews rejected was not 
the kingdom, but the king — travelling incognito. 

We are told that the very sort of kingdom they then expected shall 
yet be their portion, and that all the royal splendor they could wish shall 
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yet array the person of the Son of Man. But if that sort of kingdom had 
even been suggested to them as an immediate possibility at the first advent, 
they would have welcomed it with open arms. They even tried to make 
Jesus their earthly king. But He went away to escape them. The New 
Testament simply does not support the idea that at any point in His 
earthly ministry Jesus offered to the Jews a kingdom such as the Dispen- 
sationalists conceive the Millennial kingdom to be. It definitely opposes 
the idea. 

Again, we would have liked to see a fuller development of the passage 
in Matthew 13:40-43. Dispensationalists admit that the parable of the 
tares refers to the period of the Church. Jesus here definitely calls it the 
“kingdom” of the Son of Man. And it is by virtue of his position as king 
that the Son of Man sends forth his angels to gather the tares out from 
among the wheat. Moreover, following the harvest, what appears is no 
longer described as the kingdom of the Son of Man, but as the kingdom 
“of their Father’. If we understand it aright, the distinction is strictly 
comparable to that of I Corinthians 15:28. Here we find Jesus definitely 
describing as the “kingdom” the period which Dispensationalists term a 
parenthetical Church age. And we find Him putting immediately after 
this kingdom-Church age the time when God shall be all in all. This is 
definitely not the dispensational view of things. 

Although, then, we would have liked to see some of the arguments 
pressed home with greater force, these remarks are not intended to detract 
from the essential value of this work. Its author is one whom we have 
rejoiced to know as both teacher and friend. His book should be in the 
library of every person who has ever had occasion to deal with the dis- 
pensationalist position. We hope it will lead to a thoughtful re-examination 
of the whole subject. We hope it will mark the start of a movement back 
to that high and consistent view of the outworking of the divine redemptive 
program, which has been traditional in the Church and which is certainly 
the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

LestieE W. SLOAT 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Georgia Harkness: The Dark Night of the Soul. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1945. 192. $1.50. 


Here is a book of ten chapters and one hundred ninety-two pages which 
is a ‘must book” for the modern pastor. The ‘‘dark night of the soul’’ 
will be an ever increasing phenomenon in this generation, a generation 
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which is looking to the minister for help. No prophet dare claim to have 
God’s message unless he can say words of life to these victims. 

Dr. Harkness is professor of Applied Theology at Garrett Biblical 
Institute. She once taught Philosophy at Elmira and Religion at Mount 
Holyoke, and was a delegate to the Oxford and Madras Conferences. 

The Dark Night of the Soul describes a well known experience — common 
to all. It is a sense of spiritual desolation which may, or may not, be 
accompanied by physical sickness. The soul descends as Job did into the 
abyss of loneliness, frustration and despair. This is the hell on earth 
wherein the soul alone knoweth its own bitterness. 

Dr. Harkness sees that the Dark Night is so complex that to under- 
stand it we must get at the theological issues relating to the problem of 
evil. This brings us to the unsatisfactory part of the book. The author, 
without batting an exegetical eye, states that Paul’s experience told in 
Romans 7 happened before his conversion (p. 30). 

That faith, as well as grace, is a special gift of God is not an assumption 
but plainly taught in scripture. Yet Dr. Harkness says it is an assumption 
which not only leads logically to the doctrine of election but morally leads 
to despair. Over against this impossible doctrine, the author finds in the 
Old and New Testaments the note of divine assurance or faith which is also 
a divine command (p. 83). To set these positions in opposition is, it seems 
to me,. inexcusable ignorance on the part of a theologian. Where is the 
Calvinist who does not teach both? She continues: ‘‘As nobody is wholly 
free, so nobody is wholly depraved”’ (p. 137). This is decidedly a lighter 
view of sin than the scriptures present to us, and, consequently, the medi- 
cine prescribed lacks the strength of a Godlike cure. Original sin to the 
author is a biological tendency to self-centeredness (cf. p. 139). This 
egocentricity is unsinful in children; it is a useful endowment. But it is 
very dangerous in adults, when, uncurbed, it becomes self-love, the root 
of all other sin and much unhappiness. 

Dr. Harkness descends into the Arminian abyss (p. 140). God cannot 
help us if we block His path in our self-love by not making the commit- 
ment of faith. But, grasping the strong hand of Calvin, she rises again 
and states that sin is so life-strangling that God alone can give release. 
Sin is the most potent and common source of the Dark Night. 

In all fairness to Dr. Harkness, however, we gladly say that these weak- 
nesses are very small proportionately. The main thrust of the work is 
soundly Christian. One feels furthermore that she knows her field well. 

The main contention of the book is that what we are dealing with is 
both a sin and a disease, and that, therefore, this deep depression of the 
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soul has two avenues of approach. One dark night may be brought on by 
nervous tension; nothing organically is wrong, yet the patient suffers 
real pain, sometimes all over the body. What is the cause? Just this, the 
hundreds of muscles of the body are tensed — even in sleep. They work 
overtime and catabolism is accelerated. There can be no return to health 
unless the sufferer relaxes. Furthermore, there is the relation between 
the muscles and the autonomic or sympathetic nervous system. The 
important thing for the counsellor to know is that this nervous system 
cannot be reached by the conscious mind — messages from conscious 
thought cannot reach it. That is, the reason talking and arguing cannot 
cure nervousness. But this interbrain, as the psychologists call it, can 
understand the language of the body. A man with relaxed muscles just 
cannot be nervous. 

Then there are emotional conflicts which produce the Dark Night: 
exhaustion, anxiety, excessive introspection, frustrated search for spiritual 
enjoyment. The great saints record these elements, and then state that 
what they had to go through as God purged them was self-naughting — 
to surrender the “‘I”’, the ‘“‘mine’”’ and the ‘“‘me’’, and to live for God alone. 
This sin is not ordinary carnal selfishness — it is more subtle. It means 
pride in being well thought of asa servant of God, prizing spiritual blessing, 
not for love of God but for one’s own satisfaction. 

Other sources of psychic disturbances are family tensions, unfortunate 
childhood experiences, one’s job, and all the social evils such as poverty, 
war and race prejudice. These are realms where the patient is primarily 
the victim, but there is also a realm where the sufferings of the Dark Night 
are brought on by sinful impulses. We must “bear down” on sin. When 
God is restored to His rightful place in thinking, we can see that sin is 
our most malignant foe. The way out is to face one’s shortcomings, repent 
without despair, make such amends as possible, and lay hold of God’s 
mercy. Not sinlessness, but an ever-renewed victory over sin is the central 
message of the gospel. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Practice of the Presence of God” shows how the 
great souls of the past have been led through the Dark Night to the light 
of God’s presence. This chapter is a masterpiece of penetration and 
application. 

There is a fine lesson also in the thesis that we should know the limita- 
tions as well as the possibilities of prayer. Knowing the limitations tends 
to make us co-workers with the Holy Spirit. 

Requirements for escaping this depression or nervous tension are: 
1. A willingness to be helped; 2. The correction of the physical cause, if 
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possible; 3. Acceptance of any inevitable factor; 4. Taking an interest 
outside of self; 5. Gaining perspective to see what is important; 6. Con- 
fidence that life has meaning — which comes by fruitful Bible study and 
prayer and the use of the means of grace. 

Dr. Harkness has helped the pastor to see that to help suffering souls 
there is a work to be done. Not by guess, not by blueprint, but by an 
insight into the nature of God and the persons He has made in such majestic 
yet baffling intricacy of soul. 

God cannot be defeated. The way out is certain if it is sought in God’s 
way and strength. 

RosBert K. CHURCHILL 

Berkeley, California. 


Andrew W. Blackwood: Pastoral Work. A Source Book for Ministers. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1945. 252. $2.00. 


The practical approach of this book to the duties and problems of the 
pastor is very stimulating. Drawing from several years of personal experi- 
ence as well as years spent instructing and observing others, the author 
has been able to.enforce his argument with many concrete illustrations. 
As the pastor reads, he finds material dealing with the problems which he 
faces daily. Ideals for pastoral work are presented which should encourage 
him to be more faithful. The careful indexing of the book makes it very 
usable for reference work. There are three indexes: of persons, of subjects, 
and of cases. In addition there is a list of books recommended for further 
study. 

The opening chapters present the need for pastoral work. The author 
believes there is evidence of a rediscovery of this need and that war and 
post-war days afford many unusual opportunities which pastors should 
be ready to take. He warns, however, of obstacles to be surmounted, both 
in relation to the home, where often families merely eat and sleep, finding 
work and pleasure elsewhere, and also in relation to the minister himself 
who is subject to temptations of pride, covetousness, and idleness. 

Having presented the need and the problems to be overcome, in logical 
order he tells how to proceed. A chapter entitled “‘The First Days in a 
New Field’’ introduces this section. ‘‘Concentrate on being a good shep- 
herd”’, and ‘‘determine to know the people in their homes’”’, is the advice 
given. It is recommended that the minister, after becoming acquainted with 
the field, formulate a plan for his pastoral work —a plan suited to the 
peculiar circumstances but one which includes all the people, a plan which 
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considers the convenience of the members, the geography of the place, 
and the proper apportionment of the minister’s time. Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning are recommended as the minister’s day of rest, 
thus permitting him to call on the sick Monday afternoon lest they feel 
neglected by a further delay after the Sabbath. 

In regard to the call itself, the author recommends preliminary thought, 
both as to the prayer and the Scripture to be read. He suggests that the 
pastor engage in prayer as he draws near to the homes, and advises that 
only on unusual occasions should prayer and the reading of the Word be 
omitted from the call. 

Separate chapters dealing with winning children, attracting men, min- 
istering to the sick, the ‘‘shut-ins”, and the sorrowing, the use of the mail 
man, the enlistment of lay visitors, and many other subjects of practical 
importance to the pastor help to make the book valuable. Methods of 
dealing with moral problems and sex tangles are also set forth and illus- 
trated. Even such matters as the filing of sermons and the keeping of 
other records are not overlooked. 

The principal adverse criticism which the reviewer would make is of 
an apparent doctrinal indifference. This appears in several ways. Enthu- 
siastic recommendations of the writings of some liberals might have been 
made more explicit to avoid the impression of a broad approval of the 
views of these authors. In view of the present state of the church, warnings 
against sheep stealing would seem to merit more careful definition. An 
illustration is given of a minister who called on a family and discovered 
that they were Baptists. With something close to an apology he made 
ready to leave, promising to notify the local Baptist minister. Dr. Black- 
wood commends the pastor, saying, ‘‘He did not wish to win friends and 
influence people in a Baptist household’’ (p. 73). Again, in speaking of 
unintentionally calling on a member of a neighboring congregation during 
visitation, he says, ‘‘ ... a sensitive conscience will keep him from the 
appearance of evil . . .every pastor should warn his workers against stealing 
stray sheep” (p. 158). In these references the author makes no distinction 
between churches which preach the Word of God faithfully and those 
that do not. Surely the faithful pastor who longs to glorify God will try 
to persuade people everywhere to worship God in Spirit and in truth. If 
there are communions where this is not done, he will try to persuade people 
to leave and to unite with churches that obey the divine instruction. A 
conviction that without saving faith in Christ one is lost for eternity should 
stimulate an effort to ‘“‘steal sheep’’ from those churches where the Saviour 
in whom one must trust is not presented. 
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Finally, in regard to dealing with the sick a rather disappointing com- 
ment is made by the author. ‘First of all, let him make up his mind about 
the meaning of illness. It need not represent the will of God. Ofttimes 
the Lord permits what he does not cause ...’’ (pp. 102 f.). Surely the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms of the Church in which Dr. Blackwood 
is a minister and the Standards of the Seminary in which he teaches 
present no such view. ‘‘God from all eternity did by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass” is the position of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(III, 1). Concerning divine providence, the Confession states, ‘‘God, the 
great Creator of all things, doth uphold, direct, dispose, and govern all 
creatures, actions, and things, from the greatest even to the least’’ (V, 1); 
and with reference to sin, it declares that providence ‘‘extendeth itself ... 
not by a bare permission, but such as hath joined with it a most wise and 
powerful bounding”’ (V, 4). Surely there is comfort for the sick one in 
knowing that God who loved him and gave his Son to be a propitiation for 
his sins is sovereignly controlling that which causes him pain and that 
God assures that even such evils will work together for good to him. 

Without wishing to minimize the seeming indifference to sound doctrine, 
the reviewer, nevertheless, would heartily recommend the book as a stimu- 
lus to more faithful pastoral work and as a treasury of many valuable 
suggestions for making such work effective to the glory of God. 


Epwarp L. KELLOGG 


Middletown, Pennsylvania. 


Elmer S. Freeman: The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1945. xvii, 174. $1.75. 


The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism is a book which every Protestant 
clergyman might well read and ponder. The author has been singularly 
prepared by experience for writing a book which attempts a consideration 
of this sacrament throughout Protestantism, since he served in the Epis- 
copal Church from his ordination in 1922 until 1937, when he became a 
Congregational minister. Moreover, his willingness to consult voluminous 
works on the subject is coupled with a rare ability for condensation and 
conciseness of statement. The book fulfills, therefore, the author’s hope 


that it may be of value by “bringing within the compass of one volume 
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of modest size information concerning the Lord’s Supper which the ordinary 
person interested in the subject would not have time nor facilities to dig 
out for himself”’. 

Mr. Freeman is unquestionably right when, in the preface, he assumes 
that ‘‘a survey of our Free Church Protestant congregations would ... 
show on the part of lay people a very widespread ignorance of both the 
history and the significance of this great Sacrament, ... and, on the part 
of the clergy more information doubtless, but an imperfect understanding 
of how best to use the Lord’s Supper to generate among the people the 
enormous spiritual value it actually possesses’’. He is right in alleging that 
Protestant teaching from the pulpit concerning the Lord’s Supper is 
“‘muddy and uncertain. And, ‘if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for the battle?’ ’’ So convincingly does this 
author urge these matters that clergymen especially ought to read his 
book, entirely apart from the question of whether or not it provides a 
solution for the defects which he deplores. 

One other matter might be mentioned which contributes to the time- 
liness of the book. This is the revival of attention given to worship through- 
out the Protestant churches. Mr. Freeman does well therefore to attempt 
“an evaluation of the Lord’s Supper which will be ... true to the intent 
of Jesus, intelligible and credible in the light of contemporary knowledge, 
and inspiring when translated into terms of corporate worship”’. 

In this book of some 154 pages of text, the first ten of the fifteen chapters 
are mainly historical and are well done when one considers the condensa- 
tion involved. But in these chapters a fundamental defect of the book 
appears. Freeman is himself uncertain concerning the origins of the sacra- 
ment and is apologetic for any positive statements which he makes or 
for any conclusion he suggests. On the first page, in reference to the com- 
mand ‘‘This do in remembrance of me”’, he says, ‘‘This command, #f (italics 


” 


mine) given at all ...”. He refers to the Fourth Gospel as “‘attributed to 
John” (p. 9). He cautiously concludes that the evidence ‘‘tends strongly 
toward producing a conviction that Jesus did desire the repetition and 
continuance of this act in memory of him” (p. 16). On this subject, he 
can only be certain that Paul and Luke believed (italics his) that Jesus 
intended the Supper to be continued in his memory. In treating of the 
change from the “Last Supper’’ to ‘‘The Lord’s Supper’, he considers 
the record in Acts and in I Corinthians and opines, ‘‘even at this early 
date ... the process of rationalization and theologizing had already begun 
and a teaching concerning its meaning had developed”. 

If the Scriptures are, as they are to Freeman, a merely human book, 
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then one can never have certainty concerning any of their teachings and 
must be cautious and apologetic for opinions which he advances on the 
basis of their teachings. At the same time, it will be quite impossible, 
as it is also for Freeman, to provide any real remedy for the “‘muddy and 
uncertain” teaching of the pulpit in regard to any subject under consid- 
eration. For example, he speaks of ordination, baptism or a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper as performed by a Catholic priest or by a Congrega- 
tional minister and concludes, ‘‘We simply do not know, and in the very 
nature of the case cannot know, whether in the eyes of God either, both, 
or neither of these religious ceremonies is valid” (p. 99). If our source 
book is a word of man then such uncertainty is inescapable; if our source 
is the Word of God, then any such uncertainty is inexcusable. The reviewer 
may be pardoned if he suggests that Charles Hodge, accepting Scripture, 
is right in dogmatically asserting that the validity of a sacrament is es- 
tablished if 1) the elements employed are those which Christ ordained, 
2) the manner in which they are given and received is in accordance with 
his directions and 3) the ordinance is administered with the intention of 
doing what he commanded. 

Among commendable details in the book are the quotations from such 
varied sources as Zwingli and the Episcopal Prayer Book; a helpful dis- 
cussion of worship; a challenging chapter on “The Ethical Dynamic of 
the Lord’s Supper’, though much of it is inacceptable; and suggestive 
arrangements ofthe elements of the Lord’s Supper in Chapter XI. 

Comparatively minor defects include Chapter IV, ‘‘The Mystery Reli- 
gions”, in which the author can scarcely be excused for either half of the 
conclusion, ‘‘Paul was responsible in considerable degree for modifications 
in the doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper and these modifications 
show signs of Mithraic influence”. The chapter entitled “‘Bridge or Barrier 
to Christian Reunion’’, is an excellent illustration of the sterility of the 
current unionist movement. The author seems to feel that union is feasible 
only for those who hold to no clearly defined system of doctrine while 
at the same time recognizing truth in Archbishop Temple’s statement 
that ‘it is only those already united in faith that have any motive for 
seeking to be united in order”. This chapter should be of particular appeal 
to those interested in current discussions of union between certain Presby- 
terian bodies and Episcopalians. ‘‘A Personal Preparation for Communion”, 
is an important section dealing with the need for far more careful prepara- 
tion upon the part of both pastor and people. The suggestions made, 
however, fall far short of the preparation for the communion season that 
is described, for example, in A Man from Glengarry by Ralph Conner and 
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that the reviewer remembers as the practice of certain United Presbyterian 
communities in the rural Western Pennsylvania of his boyhood. 

The following chapter discusses private celebration of Communion with- 
out even recognizing that that this is a sacrament of the church visible 
and that the church must be represented. Freeman suggests private 
Communion for the ‘dying’ and, while he mentions safeguards against 
its being considered a “magical passport to heaven”’, orthodox readers 
will hardly be impressed with the suggestion. Here also is the suggestion 
that such occasions as weddings should be solemnized by the administra- 
tion of Communion. While it is possible that some people of ‘‘Free Church 
traditions” will take kindly to the idea, it is certain that those of Free 
Church convictions will not. 

Chapter XV is a suggested order for the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The reviewer is hardly over-critical in opining that few will prefer 
Freeman’s order in any way to that of the forms suggested by their own 
churches. 

Mention has already been made of a “fundamental defect’’ and of 
“comparatively minor defects” of this book. There is a further defect 
which the present reviewer considers to be of a fundamental character. 
It is the failure to indicate at any point the real meaning and importance 
of the Lord’s Supper. While for the most part the question as to the mean- 
ing of this sacrament is side-stepped, there does seem to be an attempt in 
Chapter XII, ‘“‘The Spiritual Dynamic’, under the division headed ‘‘Sac- 
rifice’’, to deal with the meaning of that death which we are called upon 
to remember. The best Mr. Freeman can do, however, is to assert that 
the meaning of the word “sacrifice” which is then uppermost in our minds 
is ‘the thought that on a lonely hill-top in far-off Judea, almost two thou- 
sand years ago, the greatest soul the world has ever known, Christ Jesus, 
freely gave up his life that in the ages after him men might better know 
God and better serve their fellow men’’. It is hard to understand how a 
man can make a study of the Lord’s Supper in Protestantism and fail to 
even give consideration to the doctrine of the substitutionary atonement. 
However, Mr. Freeman does just that. He may feel that this has enabled 
him to be “authoritative without being controversial” but there are those 
who will not agree. Moreover, it is certain that the dynamic, ethical or 
spiritual, which he so desires to find in the Lord’s Supper, and which is 
indeed to be found there, can never be realized apart from the central 
truth that “Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures”’. 

Mr. Freeman has done us all a service in reminding us of how much the 


church loses which does not make proper preparation for, nor rightly 
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observe, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. That he fails to indicate 
what constitutes proper preparation or observance need not be so serious 
for those who have their Bibles open before them, and who consult such 
excellent and tried helps as the Westminster Confession of Faith, together 
with the relevant volume of a Reformed Systematic Theology and a truly 
Presbyterian Directory for Worship. 


RoBerT L. ATWELL 


Westfield, New Jersey. 


Peter Y. De Jong: The Covenant Idea in New England Theology. Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1945. 264. $2.50. 


As the title indicates, we deal in Dr. De Jong’s book with a study in 
the history of the covenant idea. The author points out that the idea of 
the covenant came to its natural and fullest expression when the principles 
of the Reformed Faith were worked out by Calvin and his followers, among 
whom Bucer requires special mention. Even so, the idea of the covenant 
as developed in Reformed theology and in the Reformed creeds, the author 
tells us, is not easy to define. ‘‘Rather than considering it a specific dogma 
or doctrine of the church, we should regard it as a basic motif or pattern 
controlling and modifying various doctrines in systematic theology”’ (p. 
49). In its bearing on the idea of sin, Reformed covenant theology teaches 
that Adam was not merely the physical, but also the representative, head 
of the race. In its bearing on the question of God’s relation to the world, 
covenant theology maintains that God is not merely the Creator of all 
things but that he has entered into a voluntary relation with man, en- 
trusting to man the privilege and task of subduing all created things to 
God’s greater glory. As applied to the question of redemption, the covenant 
idea expresses the fact that the persons of the trinity made a compact 
between themselves with respect to the salvation, not merely of certain 
individuals but, of the human race as an organic whole. As applied to the 
idea of the church, the covenant idea again expresses the representative 
and the organic idea. God deals with his people as self-conscious acting 
creatures. Children, though not able to act self-consciously for themselves, 
are in the covenant through representation by their parents. As applied 
to the Christian life, the covenant idea stresses the fact that believers 
and their seed should everywhere and always show themselves to be gov- 
erned by the laws of the kingdom of heaven. As applied to the whole 
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question of the philosophy of history, the covenant idea places emphasis 
upon the unity of God’s plan as apparent in the whole course of events. 
Out of all nations, and throughout all ages, God calls unto himself a people 
for his own possession and he makes all things work together for good in 
their behalf and, thus, to his own glory (pp. 50 ff.). 

The puritans, Dr. De Jong tells us, were largely influenced by the cov- 
enant conceptions as outlined above. But they were also influenced by 
another concept of the covenant, namely that developed by the Anabap- 
tists. This, he says, may be observed even in the earliest and best writings 
of the puritans such as those by John Cotton on the covenant of grace. 
“Throughout his works, as well as those of others, the significance of the 
covenant promise of God as an objective reality was forgotten in an eager- 
ness to stress the personal experience of comfort and joy in the Lord. 
Lest they should fall into the error of the homeland, they sought to discover 
who were in the covenant by virtue of election” (p. 93). It was this partial 
adherence to an anabaptistic concept of the covenant that prepared the 
way for the Half-Way Covenant. There tended to be a great stress on the 
“subjective and personal side of the gospel at the expense of the objective” 
(p. 97). 

A certain confusion followed. Some basic issues were left unsettled. 
Especially the place of the children of believers became a disputed point. 
On a more objective view of the covenant, they would clearly have a right 
to the sacrament of baptism. On the other hand, they could not testify 
to their own experience of regeneration. After much argument, the Half- 
Way Covenant came forth as a compromise measure. It introduced the 
notion of degrees of covenant relationship. The ideal of a pure church 
composed only of regenerate members was maintained while yet those 
who merely professed an “interest in the covenant” and lived morally 
responsible lives could have their children baptized. 

The results were sad indeed. ‘‘The masses who perhaps would have 
dreaded a complete break with the church under the old system were 
now quite satisfied with their partial admission to church privileges’ 
(p. 123). Things went from bad to worse. If baptism could be given to 
such as had at best a doubtful right to the privileges of the covenant, 
why should not the same be true of the Lord’s supper? Could not those 
who merely had an external relation to the covenant receive the supper 
as a converting ordinance? It was Solomon Stoddard who had the courage 
of his convictions when he openly advocated this position. Though men 
were admittedly still in an ‘‘unconverted state’, the supper might become 
the means of bringing them into the full measure of salvation (p. 128). 
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Unfortunately, when Mather sought to maintain the sanctity of the supper, 
Stoddard was able to point out that consistency was on his side. If the 
sacrament of baptism is to be merely a sign of respectability, and is to 
be used merely as a converting ordinance, why should not the same be 
true of the supper? (p. 133). Even Jonathan Edwards was unable to do 
more than momentarily stem the tide toward Arminianism and Modernism. 
Edwards had no rounded and comprehensive conception of the covenant. 
In particular, he lacked appreciation for the organic relationships of human 
life. ‘‘Thus in spite of his heroic defense of certain Calvinistic positions, 
he overthrew the Calvinistic heritage of the churches by championing 
revivals as the true method of church reformation’’ (p. 143). Though 
constantly using covenant terminology, Edwards failed to make the idea 
“truly determinative” in his thinking. Men began to pattern the whole 
covenant idea after the pattern of human contracts between equals. 
Nathaniel Emmons maintained that God had no right to make any cov- 
enant with man without man’s previous consent (p. 175). ‘‘Thus the whole 
organic conception of the covenant broke down with the men of the New 
Divinity and left room only for an emphasis on human action and respon- 
sibility’’ (idem). Individualism and voluntarism became the pillars on 
which Congregationalism rested. ‘‘The God who was worshipped at 
the end of the eighteenth century bore little resemblance to the God 
trusted by the first settlers’ (p. 176). 


The author has undoubtedly performed a good and useful piece of work. 
The reading of his work is well calculated to lead us to a ‘‘deeper reflection 
on the covenant idea’’ for the churches of our day. For this purpose it 
provides excellent stimulation. 

In his evaluation of the covenant idea in New England theology De Jong 
asserts that ‘‘New England Congregationalism from its earliest beginnings 
can hardly be called a form of Calvinism in its generally accepted sense”’ 
(p. 195). Is not this stricture a bit too sweeping? Granted that it did not 
apply the covenant concept comprehensively; granted, also, that the stress 
on the covenant idea was one-sided, in some cases perhaps tending to 
overemphasize ‘“‘personal experience and surrender to God” and in other 
cases perhaps tending to an identification of the covenant of grace with 
the covenant of redemption, had the covenant idea in that day come to 
a balanced and comprehensive expression anywhere else? If ‘‘the first 
settlers accepted the Calvinistic idea of God as absolutely sovereign” 
(p. 196), and if ‘in the days of John Cotton all of life was placed in cove- 
nantal relation to God”’ (p. 198), it would seem that, at least in the earliest 
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beginnings, New England Congregationalism might fairly be said to be a 
variety or form of Calvinism. 

The point just made, however, in no wise detracts from the validity of 
the main point of the author’s argument. A covenant concept that is not 
made determinative of one’s whole theological structure, a covenant con- 
cept that is not used as the basic principle of theological interpretation in 
every domain of human life, is constantly in danger of having little force 
in life, even in such areas as it is supposed to control. If false experiential- 
ism and individualism are allowed free sporting grounds in some areas of 
life, they will tend eventually to drive the covenant idea into the realm 
of Platonic ideas. 

It is obvious that the author writes from the vantage point of one who 
has become saturated with the comprehensive and balanced covenant 
idea of such men as Kuyper and Bavinck. The present volume is primarily 
historical rather than doctrinal. Prepared by this study, and by his famil- 
iarity with the writings of Kuyper, Bavinck and Vos, the author should 
be in a favorable position to give us a study of a doctrinal rather than an 
historical character, a study, namely, that would use the covenant concept 
as basically determinative for the interpretation of the whole of life. Of 
the timeliness and usefulness of such a work there can be little doubt. 
The need of the day, both in theology and in apologetics, would seem to 
be to show that Christianity is the only life and world view that gives 
unity and coherence to human experience. It is only in the God of Chris- 
tianity as self-contained that we have a principle of interpretation that is 
not itself in need of interpretation. This God, just because he is self- 
contained, mediates all things in the course of history by means of a cov- 
enant with his self-conscious creature, man. Man acts as a covenant 
keeper or as a covenant breaker, not only on the Lord’s day but also on 
week days, not only in church but also in the laboratory. It is of the genius 
of the Reformed Faith to bring out these facts. Calvin and his followers 
have set the example. Kuyper and Bavinck and Vos have done much to 
work out their principles for more recent times. A restatement in our day 
of their position and an application of it to our times would tend to unify 
and intensify both the theological and the apologetical effort of Chirstians 
in our generation. 


CorRNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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ed. C. W. Dugmore: The Interpretation of the Bible (Edward Alleyn 
Lectures 1943). London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
1944. ix, 125. 6/-. 


How can the Bible be said to bring us God’s message, in the face of the 
“assured results” of a century of criticism? This is the dilemma of the 
outward church today. It desperately needs an authoritative message; 
it acknowledges that this message must have some connection with the 
Bible; but it also finds the Bible an account of human experiences, full 
of error, and removed from the events which it describes. What is the way 
out? How shall the Bible be evaluated today? This little book seeks to 
show by an historical survey how the dilemma arose, and to suggest some 
possible solutions. 

C. W. Dugmore, chaplain of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich, 
where the lectures were delivered, is the inaugurator of this first series of 
“Edward Alleyn Lectures’, named for the seventeenth-century founder 
of the College. The six lecturers have done an interesting piece of work. 
H. J. Carpenter, warden of Keble College, Oxford, discusses ‘‘The Bible 
in the Early Church’. Conrad Pepler, a preaching friar of the Roman 
Church and editor of Blackfriars, reviews ‘‘The Faith of the Middle Ages”’. 
Albert Peel, editor of The Congregational Quarterly, has the topic, “‘The 
Bible and the People: Protestant Views of the Authority of the Bible”’. 
R. H. Lightfoot, Dean Ireland Professor of Exegesis of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, follows with ‘“‘The Critical Approach to the Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century”; T. W. Manson, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester, considers ‘‘The Failure of 
Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of God’’; and John Lowe, 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, concludes with ‘‘The Recovery of the 
Theological Interpretation of the Bible’’. 

Dr. Pepler says that we may safely follow tradition in allegorizing the 
words of the Bible according to the medieval exegesis. This is ‘‘making 
the Bible say what the Church is teaching in the present... The Bible 
is the voice of God who still lives in His Church” (p. 46). In the specifically 
historical books of the Bible, ‘‘the literal interpretation remains of the past 
and it requires the allegorical or mystical interpretation to bring it to life 
in the present” (p. 42). Dean Lowe, who for himself finds this method of 
interpretation arbitrary and subjective, nevertheless points out that it 
has been championed by some theologians of the Church of England as 
“the only way of saving the Old Testament for the Christian Church” 
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(p. 120). Apparently one such is the editor, Mr. Dugmore, who would not 
rule out the mystical interpretation of Scripture “‘provided that the assured 
results of sane Biblical Criticism are retained’”’ (p. viii). 

A more basic approach is advocated by Peel and Lightfoot, who both 
quote with approval the words of Coleridge, ‘‘Whatever finds me, bears 
witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit”. The Bible has 
authority as it speaks to man, and becomes revelation in the full sense 
only as men respond to it (Lightfoot, p. 91). Peel goes so far as to regard 
this as the classic Protestant view held by the Reformers themselves; he 
declares, ‘‘The Reformers did not regard the Bible as an inerrant book of 
rules” (p. 71); “the Bible was a personal experience of God and not a dog- 
matic revelation of Him” (p. 67). Lightfoot also says, ‘‘the later protestants 
by no means sustained the enlightened attitude of many of the original 
Reformers toward the Bible. The leading Reformers... had not regarded 
the Bible as an infallible authority” (p. 77). Peel cites as evidence for 
his assertion the emphasis of the Reformers on the priesthood of believers, 
and Calvin’s doctrine of the inner witness of the Spirit, whereby the 
Bible is self-authenticating. It is strange evidence. Certainly the self- 
authenticating power of Scripture does not exclude its inerrancy. The 
contention that the Reformers did not hold to Biblical inerrancy appears 
to be due in part to a misunderstanding of the historic doctrine of in- 
errancy. It does not involve mechanical inspiration, or removing texts 
from contexts; it allows for progress in revelation; and it values textual 
criticism as the means of approach to the original infallible writings. Some- 
times, to be sure, Calvin speaks of error in the text. But he means error 
of transmission, not error in the autographa. As an example of Calvin’s 
stedfast doctrine of inerrancy, see his comment on II Timothy 3:16, 
‘We owe to the Scripture the same reverence which we owe to God; be- 
cause it has proceeded from him alone, and has nothing belonging to man 
mixed with it’’. 

The conception of a Bible which becomes revelation as men respond to 
it is supported by the view of Dean Lowe, that “revelation is given through 
events rather than propositions” (p. 113). And Peel says, “‘it is not the 
book itself which is infallible, but rather that to which the book testifies” 
(p. 72). Here we may ask, How are we to learn truly about the events 
when we have, as most of the lecturers insist, an untrustworthy account of 
the events? And how are men to respond to the untrustworthy account so 
that the events behind the account will become revelational? It is hard 
to see how the Barthian theology, in some form, can be avoided on these 
presuppositions. And what is more, revelation of events without words 
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is the revelation of events about which no meaning is given; and so we 
are still left standing in need of an authoritative message from God. 

On the other hand there is much in this volume that is valuable and 
refreshing. The historical survey will remind the reader of many problems 
worth study, such as the formation of the New Testament canon, and the 
relation of reason and of tradition to the interpretation of Scripture. But 
especially Manson and Lowe, while reluctant to abandon a century’s 
critical labors, vigorously repudiate many of the methods of Liberalism 
and call for a return to the study of the theology of the Bible. According 
to Manson, ‘‘the attempt of Liberalism to deal with the history of Biblical 
religion was vitiated by its dogmatic presuppositions” (p. 102) and ‘‘the 
mischief was begun when the working hypotheses of natural science were 
allowed to become the dogmas of theology” (p. 101), although “all was 
done with the very best intentions, in the firm belief that Liberalism was 
on the side of progress, and that the purification and strengthening of the 
Christian religion was now in full swing’’ (pp. 102 f.). Today, he says, we 
must ‘‘reopen the question about ‘miracles’ and ‘special revelations’ ”’ 
(p. 103); ‘‘the first duty of theologians... is to be not less but more 
theological” (p. 104); we need ‘‘deep spiritual insight which starts from, 
and builds upon the plain meaning of the text” (p. 106). Lowe assures us 
that in the New Testament Church, ‘theology is no late accretion but is 
at the very heart of the Gospel” (p. 122), and at the same time he re- 
pudiates the dialectical neo-Calvinism of Karl Barth. He admits, “It 
is premature to say that we have succeeded in reinstating a thoroughly 
theological interpretation. We do not quite know how. What we can 
say is that many among us are conscious of the need and are looking for 
guidance’”’ (pp. 118 f.). 

As O. T. Allis shows in his defense of the Pentateuch, The Five Books of 
Moses, it was fundamentally because the liberal critics rejected the super- 
natural that they found the Bible untrustworthy. They could not believe 
in a supernatural revelation. And now that the evolutionary optimism 
and humanism of liberal theology is fading, we have men who once more 
seek an authoritative message from God, but are thwarted because they 
believe the Bible to have been proved untrustworthy. Do they believe in 
God? Then they already believe in the supernatural. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Sir Richard Livingstone: On Education. Cambridge: at the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1945. xxiv, 285. $1.75. 


On Education is an American edition of two essays, previously published 
in England, and entitled: The Future in Education, and Education for a 
World Adrift. 


The foreword to the book was written by Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
of Barnard College. She commends the book as one which “suggests con- 
tent and methods for our education to remedy this lack”’ of ‘‘a vision of 
a goal’”’ toward which education should set its course. The problem is 
clearly set forth, but the author’s diagnosis of its origin and his presenta- 
tion of the proper way to correct present conditions is, in our opinion, 
based upon poor educational philosophy. He has condoned the main 
lines which have been followed in education; he appeals for a program 
for the education of the adult masses along lines which we believe are 
typical of the fundamental error of traditional educators; his philosophy 
of education is not consistent. Further details may amplify these criticisms. 

In his statement of the educational problem he appraises the British 
masses by comparing the millions who enjoy the type of literature to be 
found in the Daily Mirror and the News of the World with the fraction of 
the masses which would “sit through a performance of the Trilogy or the 
Philoctetes?” (p. 1). This is typical of his reasoning throughout the book 
as he pleads for a return to the writings of the Greeks for a foundation 
of education: “Greek literature contains, in textbooks on politics and 
ethics by men of genius, the antidote to that absence of higher ends which 
is our greatest weakness. Plato and Aristotle differ profoundly. Plato 
conceived that ideal of the dictatorship of an élite which constantly recurs 
in human history; Aristotle has everything of Liberalism except its weak- 
nesses. But both regard politics as part of the indivisible tapestry of human 
life, where morals are part of politics and politics of morals, and where 
the State is conceived, not as embodied power, nor as an emporium pro- 
viding for the needs of its citizens, nor as a vehicle lumbering heavily 
towards an unknown destination, but as an organism, all of whose parts 
live, moving consciously towards a higher end” (pp. 123 f.). The author 
makes a fairly good statement about Christianity (pp. 124-126), but 
ends it by appealing also for a return to the non-Christian elements in 
ancient civilization: ‘‘I suggest that we may adapt and adopt as our motto 
the advice which Apollo gave to the Trojans. Seek our your ancient 
mothers” (p. 127). The author makes the claim that since 1889 technical 
instruction has been developed thoroughly and effectively. ‘‘In all these 
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fields — university, secondary, technical, elementary — the problem has 
been faced and roughly solved. Improvements and developments will 
come; but the main lines have been well laid and are not likely to be 
altered” (p. 2). 

Unless British education is fundamentally different from that with 
which we are acquainted, we are of the opinion that the main lines of 
elementary, secondary, and university education should and will be altered 
in the future to make educational effort more effective. The author’s 
condemnation of that portion of the public which is able to read and enjoy 
the Daily Mirror would seem to indicate that from his own premises of 
a desirable end of education, the elementary schools in which British 
children learned how to read have not done a good job. 

Probably to protect himself from such a conclusion as we have just 
suggested, the author proceeds to lay down the principle that only the 
adult should be expected to be a philosopher or a student of politics. He 
cites Aristotle as an authority for his opinion: ‘‘These views of Aristotle 
are supported by the curious fact, that high achievement seems possible 
to the young in mathematics and in music which, depending on abstract 
relations of sounds, is closely allied to it. Mozart wrote a concerto and 
played in the Hall of Strasburg University at the age of five, Bach and 
Schumann were composers before they were twenty-one, Schubert in his 
eighteenth year wrote two symphonies, five operas and 137 songs. But 
how few have ever written anything worth reading on history or politics 
or ethics or even on literature before the age of twenty-five! What great 
tragedy was ever written by a young man? Prima facie Aristotle appears 
to be right in saying that politics and ethics are not studies for which 
the young are properly equipped” (pp. 9f.). Sir Richard seems to have 
no concept of a continuous growth or development in a child, and we be- 
lieve that his arbitrary division of subjects into those which may, and 
those which may not, be taught to young people assumes that children 
may not have a philosophy of life which may be developed under the 
guidance of progressive teachers into a well-integrated system of knowledge. 
We would, of course, want the teachers to guide the children into the 
thoughtful study of the elements of true knowledge from the Christian 
foundation for truth — not from the foundation of the Greek philosophers 
or through the eyes of any non-Christian poets. 

The author not only seems, in our opinion, to have a basic error in his 
concept of elementary and secondary education and to condone that 
which we would call bad educational philosophy and procedure — but 
he also proceeds to outline a philosophy for adult education which is equally 
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bad. We do not question the ideal of having a cross-fertilization of knowl- 
edge and experience, but we do condemn the idea that to appreciate that 
which is worth knowing it must be studied through the doorway of poetry. 
Some readers may find a sentence here or there in the book and believe 
that the author is advocating a strictly Christian education; a careful 
examination of the book persuades us that the author does not do this. 
He makes an isolated statement about Christianity (pp. 124 f.) which 
in itself is good, but it is evident that he takes the erroneous position that, 
without condemning Christianity as a false system, it can be placed on 
a level with the various philosophies of life which may be adopted to give 
foundation and direction to education. The fact that, after a clear state- 
ment about the place which the Christian Church had in traditional educa- 
tion, he recommends an adult education which leaves Christianity out 
is sufficient justification for our inability to accept his principles. We 
close our review with a long quotation which may illustrate the point 
which we have just made and which also indicates the danger that the 
book might be one which the traditionalist, the non-Christian Liberal, 
or the Christian-Progressive (if we may coin a necessary name for a much 
needed class of educators) would each point to with approval when, in 
reality, the book supports none of these philosophies consistently: 


Adult education rightly conceived might do something to meet 
the most serious danger to our civilisation. The only force which 
in the past supplied the ordinary Englishman with clear standards 
and a view of life has lost much of its influence. Fifty years ago nearly 
everyone through readings from the Bible, in prayers, and sometimes 
in sermons heard once a week a great philosophy of life expounded. 
Much of the seed fell on stony places, much among thorns, yet, what- 
ever the defects of ministers and congregations, it was something to 
have listened, even with half-shut ears, to the sacred book of the 
purest and greatest of religions, and the hearers learnt, if not to speak, 
at least to understand, a common language in thought and conduct. 

The loss might not be so serious if some even partly adequate sub- 
stitute had taken its place. As it is, we are far worse off for spiritual 
guidance than the Graeco-Roman world, which had its great popular 
philosophies, Cynic missionaries for the crowd, Stoics and Epicureans 
for the educated, preaching a rule of life. But the popular ancient 
philosophies were thrown out of work by Christianity, and we have no 
sort of substitute for religion. Modern philosophy, in so far as it is 
more than a technique of thought, is only available to the tiny class 
that understands its language. What are our equivalents for the 
church-going of our fathers, or the philosophies of the ancient world? 
What are today the chief constant influences on the minds of the 
masses of the people? They are the film and the cheap press, uttering 
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loudly and with the confusion of many inharmonious voices such 
doctrines as the prospect of immediate profit inspires. It is as though 
some malignant deity had said a second time, ‘“‘Behold the people is 
one and they have all one language. Go to, let us go down and con- 
found their languages, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.” These substitutes for religion will not help us to recover a 
philosophy of life, or teach us again to speak a common language, 
or even to speak intelligibly at all. Such philosophies as can be dis- 
cerned in the productions of Metro-Goldwyn and Beaverbrook are 
not adequate guides to life. 

I do not believe that our need can be fully met except through 
religion; but an adult education based on, or largely infused with, 
history and literature rightly taught might help to bring some order 
into the spiritual chaos of today and to create a democracy which 
had ‘‘meat and raiment’’, but in which the life was more than the 
meat and the body than the raiment (pp. 85 f.). 


Here the need is set forth clearly enough. Why not base the education 
on the religion? That would supply the answer. 


LuTHER CRAIG LONG 
New York, N. Y. 


Stanley Romaine Hopper: The Crisis of Faith. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1944. 328. $2.75. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury, that time-honored publisher of religious books, 
chose this work from among four hundred entries in the Prize Contest 
of 1943 for the best religious manuscript by a new writer. The book is 
also significant because the author is the newly-appointed head of the 
department of Christian Ethics at Drew Seminary, regarded by many 
as the most conservative Methodist institution of this type. 

The aim of this study is, to use the author’s own words, ‘‘to examine 
the present crisis of civilization from the standpoint of the Christian faith” 
(p. 7). What is the nature of the present crisis? What is the content of 
the Christian faith? The critical reader is naturally interested in knowing 
Dr. Hopper’s answer to these two vital questions. His answers are con- 
tained in the two halves of the book called respectively, “(Our Fatal Her- 
itage” and “Our Heritage of Faith”. 

“Our fatal heritage’, which confronts us with the present crisis, is 
analyzed subjectively and objectively. Subjectively, it is characterized 
“by man’s loss of inner confidence in himself and his private powers’’. 
Consequently, man is beset by a pervasive anonymity ‘‘wherein each 
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man’s enterprise is swallowed up in a totality which does not care’”’ (p. 27). 
Thus each soul is just another unit in a collectivist economy having no 
value in itself. Having departed from religious values, man with the 
necessity of living for something has tried to find his destiny in living for 
business and machines. Temporality and practicality have replaced the 
sense of the presence of God. But since man must have some god, he has 
turned to an idol. ‘The special idol of our times has been the proletarian 
appeal to facts . . . dogmatically mistaking the tangible for the real”’ (p. 30). 
The advent of the Messiah of this idol occurred in the twentieth century. 
Its name was Science. It offered man ‘‘the salvation of indefinite progress, 
the bliss of material achievement, with comfort, goods, and conveniences 
for all’’ (dem). Accepting Marx as the latter-day prophet, Science sought 
to usher in the Kingdom for the masses. With Science as king, invested 
with authority over fact, religion was relegated to the vague, the other- 
worldly, the irrelevant, and consequently it was severed from life. 

This idolatry of fact, claims Dr. Hopper, is but the outer aspect of the 
idolatry of reason. ‘‘The autonomous science was based upon the autono- 
mous reason’’ (p. 35). As autonomous fact presses everything into the 
objective and concrete, paradoxically, autonomous reason has reduced 
man to the abstract. Thus man is at the same time lost in collectivity 
and anonymity. 

Objectively, the present crisis has its roots in the Renaissance. ‘‘The 
premises of the ‘modern’ period stem from the Renaissance. The basic 
assumptions which have given rise to our passion for freedom, for reason, 
for investigation, for science, for modernity, were projected in that his- 


” 


torical upheaval ...”’ ‘The Renaissance was primarily an attitude ... 
toward man and his place in the cosmos. It differed from the medieval 
point of view precisely as the two periods differed in their conceptions of 
man. To the medievalist, man was a creature living in God’s world under 
God’s law ... perfection was not centered in man; it was something to 
be apprehended; something above him, something supernatural. Man on 
the contrary, was imperfect and limited, a victim of ‘original sin’... For 
the man of the Renaissance, the notion of perfection was surreptitiously 
introduced into man, no longer radically imperfect, and thus a foundation 
was laid for the myth of indefinite progress, the natural goodness of man, 
and the subjectivity of values. We aim today at the ‘integrated’ personality 
rather than at the redeemed person’”’ (pp. 48, 53 ff.). 

From these roots, the author traces the antecedents of the present crisis 
in the fields of thought and culture to their fatal outflowering in the present 


critical situation. His conclusion is that ‘‘the basic issue raised by the Ren- 
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aissance ts today renewed ... This issue is, of course, the entire question 
as to the nature of man and his destiny” (p. 63). 

While this reviewer finds himself to a large measure in agreement with 
Dr. Hopper’s diagnosis of the present malady of man, he is also in funda- 
mental disagreement with him in the remedy which he suggests. In pre- 
scribing this remedy, the author purposes ‘‘to show how two fundamental 
principles may be united: the primacy of faith ... and the appeal to ex- 
perience” (p. 8). 

By the primacy of faith man may establish the Archimedean fulcrum 
by which he can move the world. This is the only way anyone can find 
a starting point outside the world. All philosophic systems establish their 
Archimedean fulcrum by a choice, by a decision — ‘‘a decision that is quite 
as much a volitional act as that of the believer saying, ‘I believe’’”’. How- 
ever, ‘‘the decision of the philosopher is a decision in the abstract, achieved 
by the positing of a premise” from which a system can be spun out. But, 
the Christian standpoint is quite other than this. ‘‘For the Christian 
faith grounds itself, not in an abstract idea, but in an event — the his- 
torical Incarnation of Jesus Christ’’ (p. 181). From this point, Hopper 
develops the content of the Christian faith. It is not a system, but rather 
an aggregation of truths validated by experience. They include such 
things as: the nature of man as the image of God (consisting largely 
in “primal freedom and a relative creative autonomy, endowed with a 
capacity for good and evil ... uniquely related to God in a relationship 
of response and responsibility” (p. 225)), original sin, and the cross. 

The appeal to experience enters both in the starting point and in the 
development of what the author considers to be the content of the Chris- 
tian faith relating to the nature of man and his destiny. With his need 
for a standpoint outside the limitations of time and space which will bridge 
the gap between eternity and time, being and becoming, ideality and 
factuality, Hopper chooses the Incarnation because it represents the Eter- 
nal in history, God in time, but is still outside the limitations of time and 
space. Such a conception is sheer philosophic finger crossing. Christ 
took to himself a true body and a reasonable soul, and these were most 
certainly subject to the limitations of time and space. 

Hopper is in reality a disciple of Sgren Kierkegaard, who, he believes, 
has laid the axe at the root of systems such as that of Hegel by claiming 
that in such philosophic systems thought does not correspond with ex- 
istence. The tremendous gap between Eternity and Time ‘“‘cannot be 
bridged in abstraction, nor by regarding God as the Absolute and man 
as merely a thinker. It can only be bridged in a personal world view, a 
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view which regards God as a Person and man asa doer...” (p. 182). Thus, 
what is needed, he says, is an understanding that man is not merely a 
thinker but a viator, one travelling along a way. As such, man is constantly 
faced with making decisions. He cannot merely speculate, he must exist. 
Hence, Hopper’s position is ‘existential’. He uses an illustration which 
illumines the use he makes of the primacy of faith and the appeal to ex- 
perience. “‘A geometrician losing his balance on the side of an abyss does 
not rescue himself by reciting the theorems of Euclid, no matter how 
astutely he recites them. And if someone throws him a rope, he is not to 
debate ad infinitum whether it is made of hemp or cotton or whether it 
will hold him or not. He will not, in fact, know whether it will hold him 
until he has taken hold of it and thrown his weight upon it. This is what 
is arbitrary in the Christian standpoint; it is as arbitrary as existence: it 
is only a standpoint for those who will assume it, who will throw their 
weight upon it” (p. 183). 

To this reviewer, this illustration betrays the glaring inconsistencies 
of Hopper and the neo-orthodox tradition of Kierkegaard, Brunner and, 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Their standpoint is only superficially different from 
the rational position of Hegel which it is desperately seeking to avoid. 
Fundamentally it is the same. The existential position of what The Christian 
Century has labeled neo-orthodoxy — it ought to be neo-modernism — is 
a voluntarism. It makes the will primary and subordinates the other 
elements of man’s psychological make-up. The rational position of the 
Hegelian tradition of which the older modernism was a part makes the 
intellect primary. This is the superficial difference. They are, in fact, 
alike in that both are, at bottom, irrational because of the character of 
their arbitrary decision in making their basic assumptions. Hegel and 
his tradition arbitrarily assumed that the human mind by its own crea- 
tivity could find the ultimate meaning of life. But the God of this tradition 
is bound to be subject to the same limitations to which the human mind 
is subject. Thus God is virtually identified with man. Hopper and his 
tradition, on the other hand, are basically irrational, because to them 
faith is a leap into the dark. It is possible that underneath the darkness 
are the Everlasting Arms; but it is also possible that the darkness masks 
an egress into the bottomless pit. Hopper’s geometrician may be forced 
to act when someone throws him a rope, but his act may plunge him to 
death. The rope might be inadequate and the someone might be a child. 

The true Christian standpoint postulates at the outset the Absolute 
God. But it does this neither by an arbitrary act of the autonomous will 
nor by the arbitrary act of the autonomous mind. God himself validates 
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this starting point. True, he presents it to man for his acceptance. But 
it depends for its validity on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti. This act of 
faith in postulating the Absolute God of the Bible is not a leap into the 
dark nor a blind act of the will. Rather it is composed of notitia, assensus, 
and fiducia. It is a full-orbed act of the whole man. And the conviction 
that the Absolute God of the Bible, who is the object of faith, really exists 
is produced by God the Holy Spirit himself. 

In the true Christian theistic position, which is a system of truth, there 
is no antithesis of thought and being as in the case of rationalism. Hopper 
has failed to discover that there are two levels of thought. The human 
level, which certainly cannot legislate for all reality, and the divine level, 
which succeeds where Kant failed. Derived thought and derived being 
can be co-extensive, because God, as Absolute Being, created according 
to his counsel, which is Absolute Thought, the world in which man thinks 
and lives. This Absolute God by his grace has revealed to man the mean- 
ing of the world. He has privileged his creatures to think his thoughts 
after him. This very thinking demands man’s doing the truth. Thus we 
have a true “existential” position. It regards man not with the will as 
primary but with the whole man apprehending and responding to the 
truth of God. In this activity, the intellect is primary only in the sense 
that it exercises an hegemony over the soul. 


RICHARD W. GRAY 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Joseph L. Hromddka: Doom and Resurrection. Richmond: Madrus 
House. 1945. 122. $2.00. 


To evaluate properly and comprehensively events with which one is 
contemporary, without the aid of time’s perspective, is a task to which 
few are equal. Virtually all would concede, however, that the war from 
which the world is just emerging was a catastrophe, though historians of 
future years will be able better to determine the causes and consequences 
thereof. 

But though we call World War II a catastrophe, many of us, enjoying 
the relative tranquility of American life where no guns have been fired 
nor bombs dropped, need our thinking stimulated to appreciate the sobriety 
of things. Dr. Hromadka’s little book Doom and Resurrection (introduced 
by Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton and dedicated to Henry A. Wallace) 
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is admirably suited to this end. The author, though a man of genuine 
learning and literary ability, did not arrive at his somber evaluation of 
the present state of affairs in our world simply through the reading of 
books and similar academic exercises. Born in Czechoslovakia, trained in 
several leading European universities, he was Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Prague. From that chair he fled before the invading forces 
of Hitler, eventually making his way to this land, where he became, first, 
Visiting Lecturer at both Princeton and Union (New York) Seminaries 
and now Professor of Apologetics and Ethics at Princeton. 

Here then is an eye witness of the European catastrophe, and his verdict 
is that our civilization is threatened, as never before in history, with total 
extinction. It has, as the title of his work indicates, been swept to its 
doom. 

The opening chapter concerns itself with ‘“‘irrepressible and dismal 
questions”. “Will the British people be spiritually strong enough and 
politically creative enough to shape, or re-shape, the destiny of the human 
race?’’ (p. 20). Is America equal to the great task ahead of her? (p. 21). 
And what of the French disintegration and the great German nation with 
its ‘terrifying manifestation of moral chaos and spiritual anarchy covered 
by external political uniformity and military discipline’? (p. 22). Besides 
all this, to complicate our complexity, ‘‘masses of people (the Russians) 
of whom we have known but vaguely, with their way of thought and life 
profoundly different from ours, are now moving towards the West, ap- 
proaching the dividing line between two historical traditions and civiliza- 
tions, claiming a place within the council of leading, responsible nations 
and offering their hands and minds in the construction of the new world” 
(p. 24). Will we overcome, or will we collapse totally? Will there be a 
resurrection out of our estate of doom or will there be doom only? The 
author accents the latter possibility by a brief account of Stefan Zweig, 
the prominent and gifted Austrian essayist who, having escaped to Brazil 
from Europe’s violence, took his own life, because, as he testified himself, 
he did not possess the “unusual powers .... needed in order to make 
another wholly new beginning”’ (p. 26). 

In seeking to set forth a solution for the dilemma of present civilization, 
Hromédka couches his thought in the form of analyses of certain prominent 
European thinkers whose writings are not generally familiar to American 
readers. There are four to whom he gives special prominence. They are 
the Russian novelist Dostoyevski (ch. 3); the Czech statesman and phi- 
losopher, T. G. Masaryk; his successor at Prague, E. Radl (ch. 4); and 
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Karl Barth with his crisis theology. It is this last section which constitutes 
the most valuable contribution of Hromadka’s volume in the opinion of 
Dr. Mackay (p. 9), who laments the slight appreciation of the crisis theol- 
ogy in both liberal and conservative circles of this land. 

Dostoyevski, according to our author, though he lived under Tsar 
Alexander II before tragedy came, had a definite premonition of Europe’s 
impending doom and called men back to indefeasible loyalty to “the truth” 
as an ultimate criterion and supreme authority for all the values of life 
(p. 33). All history was, for Dostoyevski, a history of deliberate defiance 
of Truth and Love (p. 34). The only hope of resurrection out of our abys- 
mal state of revolt lay in the invisible, yet present Christ, who ‘‘comes 
and acts silently and quietly hidden behind human frailty and wretched- 
ness’’, with whom there is no neutrality (p. 41). He who meets him, must 
surrender to him or defy him. 

Masaryk, the second writer with whom Hromadka is concerned, saw 
in the modern epidemic of suicide a sinister expression of that loss of the 
meaning of life which makes society possible. The old order of eccle- 
siastical, social and political traditions had failed to meet this loss and 
rightly passed away, but modern philosophy had not filled the gap. Kant, 
with his emphasis upon reason, had excluded love and sympathy, without 
which Christian civilization can never survive. Marxian socialism, on 
the other hand, reduces all to the group and thus eliminates individual 
human freedom and responsibility. But “in Jesus, Masaryk found the 
synthesis of truth, responsible freedom, and love’’, the integrating power 
of our civilization in its hour of crisis (p. 75). 

Chapter five marks the climax of the book. It is concerned with the 
crisis theologians, especially Karl Barth. Barth began his theological 
thought, we are told, under Wilhelm Hermann the Ritschlian, making 
the human conscience his starting point from which he sought to under- 
stand God and the Bible (p. 105). Gradually, however, he sensed that the 
Bible was more than a history of the categorical imperative, in which we 
are still masters of ourselves. It leads us instead to a new world, a world 
in which God is sovereign. Still Barth’s theology was one of ‘‘sympathetic 
resonance between the world of the Categorical Imperative and the world 
of God” (p. 107). With the catastrophe of 1914, and the subsequent agony 
of civilization, came the classic theology of crisis in the 1921 edition of 
Barth’s commentary on Romans. Now Barth penetrated the heart of 
the biblical witness, on the background of his own crisis and that of his 
generation. Later, in the 1930’s, he modified his method by giving greater 
heed to the exposition of the biblical testimony by the church through 
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her councils, reformers and theologians, in her hymns, creeds and the like 
(cf. pp. 107-10). 

Thus the beginnings of this theology came about in a dismal and sinister 
hour of the church’s history. Born out of the cataclysmic changes of Euro- 
pean history, it is the author’s answer to the great challenge with which 
he faces the readers of his book. For our crisis, he proffers us the theology 
of crisis. 

In his closing chapter Hromadka refers to great divergencies in the 
nature and outlook of the men he has considered. Yet he is convinced 
that a careful study of their writings reveals essentially common motifs. 
They all had a burning passion for the truth, and sensed the disturbing 
threat created by the coincidence of tyrannical cruelty with the mental 
fatigue and weakness of the modern intelligentsia (pp. 111 f.). They were 
all men of action, wrestling with the problems of their own times, never 
abstract, never artificial, never purely academic, energized by a genuine 
love for mankind. These men are a tremendous challenge to the present 
moment (pp. 117 f.). 

In closing we may observe that the trend of Hromadka’s argument is 
not, as to its main lines, difficult to follow. He is thoroughly convinced 
that our civilization has come upon critical times. Such a circumstance 
calls for a diagnosis of our malady and a diligent quest for the remedy. 
This our author has attempted by briefly, but carefully, analyzing certain 
writers who in his estimation, by their anticipation of our crisis, contribute 
to our understanding of it. We see much in his thesis that is salutary. 
For one thing he does not salve over the ills of our times with an easy and 
superficial optimism. We are also heartened by. his indictment of classic 
liberalism. He deems its methods, criteria and principles fully inadequate 
to comprehend the issue of the prophetic and apostolic message. Having 
emptied the human mind of all convictions and loyalties, it created a moral 
vacuum, a fit abode for the unclean spirits of error (cf. pp. 39, 90, 112 et al.). 
The author laments, ‘‘The Crisis Theology should have been born fifteen 
or twenty years earlier. Alas, in the days when the problem of the ultimate 
authority and supreme criterion should have been raised with restless and 
thundering vigor, A. Harnack delivered his lectures on What is Christian- 
ity?”’ (pp. 87 f.). 

But, it may be asked, Do the Barthians, after all, know what Christianity 
is any better than did Harnack? They speak freely of the ultimate author- 
ity, the supreme criterion, and even of the depravity of man and of the 
sovereign grace of God which intervenes to break the shackles of our 
death and blindness. But a careful student of this neo-orthodoxy, this 
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revival of Calvinism as it is sometimes called, will detect an exotic note. 
For example, Barth recognizes the Bible as the Word of God. But, more 
strictly understood, he means that the Bible attests the Word of God. 
The authority of the Scriptures is not a quality antecedently inherent in 
them as a settled corpus of divine truth but springs from an ever-recurring 
divine act in human crises whereby, through the mediacy of the Scriptures, 
the Word of God is borne home to us. The Bible thus becomes the Word 
of God as, here and now, God reveals himself to a man through the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘The Word of God”, as Hromadka observes, ‘‘is a personal challenge 
which must be listened to personally” (p. 109). This is that individual 
crisis from which the theology receives its name and ‘what is going on 
at the precise point where the personal, vertical challenge of the Living 
God cuts across the very existence of our personal life’, is the central 
question of this theology (p. 91). 

But the answers given to this question are extremely nebulous: We 
hear of ‘‘realities which defy rational explanation, and yet are more essen- 
tial and real than anything we can translate into tangible and understand- 
able categories’”’ (p. 93), of that which is “psychologically indescribable 
and rationally intangible” (p. 95), a ‘‘nuclear reality that is invisible, 
intangible, but which is the hinge on which the whole of history and civ- 
ilization revolves” (p. 96). ‘‘Theology’’, we are told, “deals with acts 
and events, with realities and facts of the divine majesty and grace, hidden 
behind our rational faculties, and inaccessible to psychological and socio- 
logical explanation; yet it is real and present, in an unequivocal way, to 
everybody who encounters God at the point of His intervention, at the 
place of His personal word of wrath and mercy” (p. 99). Is it surprising, 
after all, that the theology of crisis has been “largely misunderstood and 
scantily appreciated in both liberal and conservative circles in the United 
States”? (p. 9). How much more capable of “rational explanation’’, how 
much more comforting to the people of God, in all generations since they 
were written, are the great words of Calvin in the opening book of his 
Institutes, especially in chapter VII, and the classic formulation of the 
Westminster divines, who followed so admirably in Calvin’s footsteps in 
the first chapter of their Confession of Faith. 

The author briefly alludes to conservatives who opposed the liberal 
trend in theology at the turning point of the century “behind the Maginot 
Line of antique Orthodoxy” (p. 87) without the tools necessary to pierce 
the armament of the modernistic theological mind (p. 90). But has the 
theology of crisis fared better for all its modernity? Asa matter of fact the 
traditional orthodoxy has, through the years, proved itself to be equipped 
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not only to save individuals but whole societies and nations from disin- 
tegration, while the crisis theology with its other-worldliness has left our 
doomed race as a house “empty, swept, and garnished”. 


Paut K. JEWETT 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Charles Leander Hill: The Loct Communes of Philip Melanchthon. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company. 1944. 274. $3.00. 


It is highly encouraging to workers in the theological field to note the 
appearance of this volume. Here is a thoroughly readable and well-printed 
English translation of Melanchthon’s basic work, the Loci Communes. 
Never before, so far as the reviewer knows, have the Loci been printed in 
English. This is a translation of the 1521 edition of Melanchthon’s work 
which was the first systematic presentation of protestant theology in 
Reformation times. The translation is based upon the Plitt-Kolde text 
but has also been compared, we are told, with that of the Corpus Reforma- 
torum and with the manuscript in the Ducal Library at Gotha. The trans- 
lator, Dr. Charles L. Hill, although not a Lutheran, pursued his early 
arts and theological studies in Lutheran schools in Springfield, Ohio before 
undertaking research in Germany. He is now Professor of Philosophy 
at Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia, and this work of learning 
and scholarly endeavor is a credit to the Negro race. 

A cursory comparison of the translation with the Plitt-Kolde text at 
certain arbitrarily selected points indicates that, in these instances at 
least, Dr. Hill has produced a readable English version without feeling 
bound to reproduce the original exactly. For example, where the proper 
name, Christ, is repeated several times in the same sentence in the original, 
a pronoun is substituted in the translation. 

The notes to the text are based on a selection of the notes in Plitt-Kolde. 
They are not always accurately reproduced or translated, however. For 
instance, note 104 on page 228 presents Luther as holding a view opposite 
to that which Plitt-Kolde describes him as taking in the corresponding 
note. 

The translation of the text is preceded, in the volume, by an intensely 
interesting introduction of some forty-four pages by Dr. Hill, giving an 
outline of Melanchthon’s life and then a discussion and judgment as to 
his character and accomplishments, closing with a brief review of the 
way in which the Loci came into being. Dr. Hill is a Melanchthon enthu- 
siast. In particular, he is convinced that Melanchthon has a message for 
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present-day protestantism. I fear that he is a bit over-enthusiastic, but 
the reader can learn a great deal from his work, both about Melanchthon 
and about early Reformation theology. I wish that Dr. Hill had distin- 
guished more carefully than he always does between the various stages 
of Melanchthon’s development. The development is, of course, pointed 
out, but the critical estimate would be helped by just a little more attention, 
for the reader’s benefit, to this point. Melanchthon was always, to use 
a Luther characterization, a ‘‘soft-stepper’’. But in the years immediately 
after accepting Luther’s views, he was in very close agreement with him. 
Gradually, thereafter, he began to deviate from certain of his earlier posi- 
tions. When Dr. Hill is discussing Melanchthon’s theological views it 
would be of great use to know exactly which stage of Melanchthon’s de- 
velopment it is to which he refers. We ought to be able to distinguish 
Melanchthon from Melanchthon. 

There are a few misprints which should be corrected if there is an oppor- 
tunity in the future. While there are one or two unusual locutions, the 
style of the translator is to be highly commended. 

In the course of his very effective recent reply to Charles E. Raven, 
entitled This is the Message, Franz Hildebrandt of Cambridge (England) 
promised the public a volume from his pen entitled Melanchthon—Alien 
or Ally? This will be a welcome study, for we need to have the course of 
Melanchthon’s thought made clearer to English language readers. In 
the abstract, one is tempted to say concerning Melanchthon, In some ways 
he came nearer to the truth as he grew older, in other ways he departed 
from it. He came, for example, to a more proper view of the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper. On the other hand, he departed from scrip- 
tural teaching in embracing synergistic elements in connection with the 
doctrine of regeneration. But on more careful thought, it will hardly seem 
possible to commend Melanchthon’s later course with any degree of enthu- 
siasm. For the changes in his thinking appear to have been motivated 
by a tendency to rationalism. Even if such a tendency brings commendable 
results in an isolated instance, it is scarcely possible to approve the results 
in view of the dangers of the method. Doctrines which are held for rational- 
istic reasons are insecure, regardless of their validity. Today when the 
crisis theologians are driving us to reexamine our foundations, it is well 
to be certain that they are firm. 

The volume is supplied with a bibliography and the type-face is thor- 
oughly readable, but there is no index. 


PauL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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